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Communist  hang  up 


A  sample  of  Doug  Borgstedt's  cartoons  of  recent  months 
reveal  why  he  continues  as  one  of  the  top  cartoonists  in  the 
nation. 

Many  of  our  1,500  editor  clients  believe  he  is  at  the  top 
of  the  top  ten. 

You  can  get  Borgstedt's  superb  cartoons  in  three-column 
measure  five  times  a  week  from  Copley  News  Service. 

Call,  write  or  wire  for  a  sample  package.  P.O.  Box  190, 
San  Diego,  California  92112.  Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/ 
Phone  714-299-7000  -  Telex  695041. 


Ed  Bryson 
sends  Ids  best 
10  Bug  Tussle 
-Ipoffl  Paris. 

Rural  America.  Its  people  laugh  and  cry  just  like  the  rest  of  America, 
and  their  needs  for  information  are  not  greatly  different  from 
those  of  the  folk  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Even  so,  it’s  always  good  when  you  can  tailor  your  style  of  reporting 
to  the  specific  tastes  of  your  subscribers.  This  is  what  Ed  Bryson 
is  doing  for  readers  of  The  Paris  News. 

Paris  is  the  trade  center  for  a  large  rural  area  in  Northeast  Texas, 
where  there’s  a  heavy  concentration  of  retired  people. 

And,  because  he  almost  is  one  of  them,  Ed  writes  for  them. 

A  professional  newsman  who  didn’t  take  kindly  to  retirement, 

Ed  became  a  stringer  for  The  News. 

Now,  with  his  twice-a-week  columns  and  other  features,  he’s  adding 
a  nice  touch  of  local  seasoning  to  our  regular  news  format. 

He  gets  his  material  from  chats  beside  a  mailbox  here  or 
on  a  front  porch  there  as  he  idles  his  way  through  communities  such 
Bug  Tussle,  Direct,  Telephone,  Deport  and  Blossom. 

Mainly,  Ed  writes  about  things  that  never  quit  changing. 

Old  landmarks  that  are  fading  away.  New  ones  that  are  springing  up 
in  unexpected  places.  The  ideas  and  feelings  people  have. 

For  this  Paris  market,  Ed  Bryson’s  style  is  just  right 
to  help  us  keep  the  loyalty  of  1 5,000  subscribers. 
Information  is  our  product. 

And  tailoring  our  product  to  the  informational  needs 
of  an  area  is  what  Harte-Hanks  is  all  about. 


HARTE'HANks  NeWSpApERS,  InC.  NATiONWidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 


CA  TCH’lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  EDITORIALS  of  them  all, 
Francis  Church’s  New  York  Sun  assurance,  “Yes  Virginia, 
there  is  a  Santa  Claus”,  will  he  turned  into  an  animated  tele¬ 
vision  story  for  Friday  evening,  December  6.  The  announce¬ 
ment  brought  to  mind  a  telephone  conversation  with  Virginia 
O’Hanlon  Douglas  about  10  years  ago  when  I  was  inviting 
her  to  do  a  New  York  radio  interview.  This  was  at  the  time 
she  had  expressed  very  definite  editorial  opinion  from  her 
North  Chatham,  New  York  home  of  the  post  office’s  insistence 
that  all  letters  to  Santa  henceforth  must  bear  two  zip  code 
numbers,  the  sender’s  and  Santa’s. 

“What  a  ridiculous  idea!”  declared  the  retired  school  prin¬ 
cipal.  “The  North  Pole  has  been  found  for  generations  with¬ 
out  a  zip  code.”  Acknowledging  Post  Office  difficulties,  Vir¬ 
ginia  still  insisted  that  “some  things  should  be  beyond  im¬ 
personal  automation.” 

The  8-year-old  girl  who  wrote  her  celebrated  inquiry  to  the 
Sun  editor  lived  to  the  age  of  81.  Church’s  reply  under  the 
formal  title  “Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?”  first  appeared  in  the 
Sun  September  21,  1897,  but  that  day  the  letter  and  the  an¬ 
swer  were  not  positioned  for  the  world-wide  attention  that 
was  to  come.  They  were  lumped  with  editorials  on  Tammany 
Hall,  chainless  bicycles,  and  British  ships  in  American  waters. 

*  *  * 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION— Out  in  the  Arizona  Star 
in  Tucson  appeared  this  analysis  of  our  situation,  “Regarding 
rare  relations,  Myrdal  said  the  country  has  made  progress.” 

*  *  # 

THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS— According  to  Mark  Beltaire,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  columnist,  the  women’s  editor  of  Melius 
Newspapers  in  the  Detroit  suburban  environs — Evelyn  Cairns — 
gave  her  husband  a  necktie  with  an  animal  pattern  over  ini¬ 
tials  MCP.  Evelyn’s  husband  Archie  is  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Lincoln  Park.  He  wore  the  tie  three  times  before 
realizing  that  the  motif!  was  porcine  and  the  initials  stood  for 
Male  Chauvinist  Pig. 

*  *  * 

DRAWING  UP  A  THANKFUL  SEASON  LIST,  Newsday's 
Jack  Altshul  started  off  with  thanks  for  lower  turkey  prices, 
but  subsequent  paragraphs  were  tongue-in-cheek  thanks  in¬ 
cluding  those  to  an  auto  company  “for  cutting  down  on  cutting 
down”  until  column’s  end  when  Altshul  declared  he  is  thank¬ 
ful  for  being  a  regular  subscriber  to  Variety  “which  still  comes 
up  with  the  best  headlines  in  the  business-  Last  week’s  sample: 
‘Stripper  Ups  Fee  After  Affair  Down  By  The  Old  Mills 
Stream.” 

*  «  * 

PUNDITS  BEGINNING  THEIR  1975  FORECASTS  might 
bear  in  mind  that  readers  do  occasionally  keep  tract  of  such 
things.  Friday  last,  E&P’s  publisher  Robert  Brown  opened  an 
envelope  containing  a  tear  sheet  from  the  April  29,  1950 
issue.  The  page  headline:  “5(J  Is  Regarded  As  Peak  For  Daily 
Circulation  Price/Ad  Rates  Also  Are  at  Their  Limits.”  Right 
next  to  the  head  was  penned,  “Bob,  Zat  so?” 

The  lead  quoted  a  speaker’s  report  at  an  ANPA  meeting 
forecasting  publishers  “will  take  a  good  long  look  before  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  of  papers  above  5d  a  copy  or  hiking  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  .  .  .”  Evidentally,  publishers  did  take  a  lot  of 
good,  long  looks. 

*  *  * 

A  MAN  IN  THE  AUDIENCE  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  addressed  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  speaker,  Carol  Sutton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  “How,”  he  asked,  “do  you  manage 
all  the  household  stuff — the  cooking  and  laundry  and  shop¬ 
ping?”  Carol,  first  woman  to  be  named  M.E.  of  a  major  daily, 
admitted  it’s  difficult  working  all  day  and  fulfilling  tbe  roles 
of  wife  and  mother.  Her  husband.  Charles  W'haley,  is  director 
of  research  and  public  relations  for  the  Kentucky  Education 
.Association.  They  have  two  daughters.  Carol  wryly  admits. 
“I’m  the  one  who  got  the  call  from  the  school  about  one  of 
the  girls  because,  they  said,  ‘We  don’t  want  to  bother  her 
father  at  work.’  ” 
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beneficiary  of  the  box  office  gate.  The 
Birmingham  Symphony  has  operated 
without  a  deficit  since  the  first  Festival  in 
1  961 .  Sponsors  of  the  event  as  a  public 
service  are  The  Birmingham  News  and 
Birmingham  Post-Herald.  As  the  Festival 
gains  momentum  from  year  to  year,  Ala¬ 
bama's  two  larpest  newspapers  are  re¬ 
warded,  and  confirmed  in  their  original 
aim  .  .  .  "to  bring  about  a  great  revival  of 
sacred  music  singing  in  the  home  and 
community." 


Unique  to  Birmingham,  Alabama  is  the 
annual  Festival  of  Sacred  Music,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  1 4th  year  on  Thanksgiving 
week-end  in  the  city's  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium.  For  the  thousands  of  participants, 
it  is  always  an  overwhelming  experience 
of  beauty,  sound,  feeling  and  community 
as  15,000  voices  unite  to  sing  favorite 
hymns  .  .  .  the  backbone  of  a  faith. 

On  stage  are  world  renowned  perform¬ 
ers  backed  by  local  choruses  and  The 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra.  As 


Sing  a  song  of  advertising  success  every  day  in  the  pages  of 

(Hhf  Birmingham  Kerns  •  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

"Alabama's  Most  Poworful  Sailing  Force" 

Raprasented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
(AAetro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 
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A  vote  for  freedom  of  information 

In  over-riding  President  Ford’s  veto  last  week  the  House  and 
Senate  cast  a  rousing  vote  in  favor  of  freedcwn  of  information  and 
the  public’s  right  to  know  what  its  government  is  doing.  Only  27 
Senators  and  31  Representatives  voted  against  approving  the  17 
amendments  which  are  designed  to  close  loopholes  in  the  1966  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act. 

In  the  House  no  one  spoke  in  support  of  the  President’s  position 
but  Rep.  William  S.  Moorehead  of  Pennsylvania  urged:  "Let  our 
voices  here  today  make  clear  to  the  doubting  citizens  of  America  that 
Congress,  at  least,  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  open  government.’’ 

Rep.  Bill  .Alexander  of  Arkansas  asked:  “Hasn’t  the  White  House 
learned  that  government  secrecy  is  the  real  enemy  of  democracy?’’ 

We  believe  the  White  House  does  know  that.  President  Ford  in¬ 
dicated  his  acceptance  of  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  relaxing 
secrecy  rules  and  speeding  up  the  process  of  declassification  when  he 
vetoed  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  certain  provisions  and  said  he  would 
submit  his  own  suggestions  for  consideration. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine  stated  “this  legislation  represents 
a  unique  opportunity  to  bring  the  people  of  this  country  closer  to 
the  facts  and  figures  on  which  governmental  decisions  are  based.  We 
must  not  delay  any  further  the  people’s  opportunity  to  know  more 
about  their  government.  For  too  long  that  opportunity  has  been 
eroded  by  not  enough  candor  and  too  much  secrecy.” 

President  Ford  had  said  the  bill  is  unconstitutional.  Sen.  Muskie 
quoted  an  opinion  from  Professor  Philip  Kurland,  author  and  ex¬ 
pert  on  constitutional  law  on  that  point,  as  follows:  “I  would  repeat 
that  the  issue  between  Congress  and  the  President  here  is  not  whether 
there  is  or  should  be  a  privilege  for  military  and  state  secrets.  Both 
are  in  agreement  that  there  should  be  such  a  privilege.  Nor  is  the 
issue  between  the  President  and  the  Congress  the  question  whether 
the  federal  courts  should  have  the  power  of  in  camera  inspection  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  materials  that  are  classified  should 
retain  their  privilege.  Both  are  in  agreement  that  in  camera  inspection 
is  appropriate.  The  controversy  is  solely  over  the  question  of  the 
standard  to  be  applied  by  the  courts  in  making  determinations  of 
availability.  Congress  says  that  the  materials  in  question  must  in  fact 
have  been  properly  classified  in  accordance  with  the  Executive’s  own 
standards  for  classification.  The  President  wants  the  secrecy  main¬ 
tained  if  the  court  finds  a  ‘reasonable,’  if  erroneous,  basis  for  the 
classification  ...  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dential  position  is  constitutional,  but  the  Congressional  position  is 
unconstitutional.” 

When  President  Ford  vetoed  the  measure,  E&P  said  Oct.  26,  “the 
intention  of  Congress  is  clear.  It  is  up  to  the  President  to  override 
bureaucratic  objections.”  Congress  has  now  done  that  for  him  and 
the  American  people  should  profit  by  it. 
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Regional  press  councils 
proposed  as  alternative 


By  Lester  Market 

The  media,  beset  by  a  credibility  crisis 
and  baffled  about  remedies,  are  once  more 
deep  in  debate  over  the  press  council  as  a 
cure-all  or  at  least  a  cure  of  some  of  the 
illness.  The  National  Press  Council — the 
title  is  more  imposing  than  its  potential — 
began  operations  in  August  last  year  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  20th  Century 
Fund.  The  story  and  the  moral  can  be 
told  in  this  five-part  sequence. 

[1]  The  20th  Century  Fund  effort  has 
foundered  for  reasons  which  should  have 
been  obvious  from  the  beginning. 

[2]  Intensive  inquiry  is  now  being  made 
to  determine  how  the  project  can  be  put 
on  the  right  track. 

[3]  Now  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  road 
blocks  which  prevented  progress  have  been 
neither  recognized  nor  removed. 

[4]  As  a  result  of  these  mistakes  the 
press  council  concept  has  been  set  back 
and  its  enemies,  some  of  prime  power,  re¬ 
joice. 

[5]  All  this  is  deplorable  because,  more 
than  ever,  there  is  grave  need  for  a  gen¬ 
uine  press  council. 

This  sequence  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
what  happens  when  a  soft  compromise  is 
substituted  for  a  solid  principle. 

At  the  time  when  the  Council  was  being 
organized  certain  of  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers — the  loudest  voice  was  that  of 
the  New  York  Times — were  opposed  to  re¬ 
views  of  their  performances  by  any  out¬ 
sider,  competent  or  otherwise.  They  con¬ 
tended:  If  we  make  mistakes  of  fact  or 
are  guilty  of  moral  transgression,  we  cor¬ 
rect,  fully  and  promptly  (one  of  those  be¬ 
loved  journalistic  fictions) ;  we  do  not 
want  anyone  looking  over  our  shoulders; 
that  is  our  own  assignment,  physically 
difflcult  as  it  may  be.  And,  most  perilous 
of  all,  if  you  start  with  a  press  council, 
private  and  voluntarj',  that  leads  to  an 
official  review  body,  public  and  bureau¬ 
cratic,  and  you  end  up  with  censorship 
and  the  eclipse  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Instead  of  facing  these  false  images 
squarely  and  opting  for  a  genuine  press 
council,  the  organizers,  in  an  effort  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  unappeasable,  made  concessions 
which  devitalized  the  whole  enterprise. 
There  were  three  deflating  compromises : 

Compromise  #1 — Instead  of  inviting 
grievances  about  the  news  in  individual 
papers  the  task  force  decided  to  pass  on 
complaints  about  what  it  called  “whole¬ 
sale  news” — meaning  the  files  of  the  news 
services,  the  broadcasters  and  two  na¬ 
tional  newspapers  (the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
both  special  rather  than  general  publica¬ 
tions.)  This  “wholesale  news”  concept  was 
narrow  and  inconclusive:  it  meant  that 
complaints  would  be  based  generally  on 
the  copy  supplied  by  the  AP  and  the  UPI. 
But  the  average  reader  never  sees  these 
original  files.  Moreover,  the  Council  was 
forbidden  to  initiate  action  on  its  own. 


Compromise  #2 — As  a  result  of  the 
“wholesale  news”  concept  the  base  for 
readers’  grievances  was  very  narrow.  No 
attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  news  as  it 
was  published.  And  it  was  not  realized 
that  the  use  a  newspaper  makes  of  text 
is  just  as  important  as  the  text  itself. 

Compromise  #3 — A  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  is  impossible  under  these  conditions. 
There  are  1800  daily  papers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  these  some  1500  have  circulations 
of  50,000  or  less.  In  any  sample  these 
smaller  papers  are  likely  to  be  badly 
underrepresented.  (The  average  member 
of  Congress  is  more  likely  to  read  the  lo¬ 
cal  paper  than  the  metropolitan  press  be¬ 
cause  it  reflects  more  accurately  the  local 
scene  and  sentiment.) 

Now,  after  a  year,  what  has  happened? 
There  have  been  very  few  grievances, 
none  of  them  of  any  consequence ;  the 
“wholesale  news”  idea  (as  might  have 
been  predicted)  proved  an  emnty  formula ; 
none  of  the  tangle  of  issues  that  confront 
journalism  has  been  illuminated;  the  coun¬ 
cil  has  not  made  a  dent  of  any  depth;  and 
the  newspaper  lions,  despite  the  raw  com¬ 
promises  thrown  their  way,  are  unap¬ 
peased. 

All  this,  as  remarked  in  paragraph  one, 
is  a  pity  because  the  idea  is  important. 
The  British  experience  proves  it.  There 
is  general  agreement  with,  of  course,  the 
expected  dissents  from  the  American  dis¬ 
senters,  that  the  British  press  council  has 
resulted  in  better  performance  by  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  a  much 
more  favorable  public  attitude  towards 
the  press,  and  a  newspaper’s  capacity  to 
obtain  news  from  public  bodies  shielding 
newspapers  from  legislative  control. 

I  think  that  it  is  almost  imperative  that 
there  be  included  in  any  council  a  number 
of  lay  members.  The  British  experience  is 
important  in  that  respect.  For  ten  years 
it  had  no  lay  representatives,  and  it  was 
quite  ineffective.  Then,  when  lay  members 
were  added,  the  confidence  in  it  was  in¬ 
creased  and  the  press  really  began  to  take 
notice. 

Reorganization  of  the  American  Council 
is  under  study.  Two  questions:  Are  the 
roadblocks  being  removed  and  the  timidity 
being  overcome?  I  was  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  version  of  the  Council  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  not  because  I  am  against  a  coun¬ 
cil  but  because  I  felt  the  Fund  version  did 
not  go  far  enough.  If  the  concept  is  to 
succeed,  an  entirely  new  tack  must  be 
charted. 

One  of  the  proposals  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  that,  instead  of  covering  the  whole 
country,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council 
be  limited  to  10  or  15  of  the  largest  cities 
(presumably  the  cities  with  the  largest 
newspaper  circulations).  I  do  not  see  on 
what  basis,  except  circulation,  they  could 
be  selected — and,  if  it  is  done  by  circula¬ 
tion,  you  do  not  get  a  representative  sam- 
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pie  of  American  journalism.  Consider  the 
statistics:  There  are  about  1770  daily 
newspapers  in  the  country;  of  these,  more 
than  1500  have  circulations  under  50,000, 
only  40  with  circulations  over  250,000 
and  129  with  circulations  between  50,000 
and  200,000. 

I  would  vote,  therefore,  against  the  pro¬ 
posal.  A  possible  alternative  is  to  restrict 
the  survey  to  50  or  60  papers  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  various  groups.  But  that,  too, 
strikes  me  as  too  tricky  and  uncertain. 

The  only  real  solution  I  see,  considering 
the  size  and  the  diversity  of  the  country, 
is  the  regional  press  council.  These  might 
be  the  guiding  principles: 

[1]  The  nation  would  be  divided  into 
five  or  six  large  areas  and  the  newspapers 
and  the  news  broadcasts  in  those  areas 
would  be  subject  to  scrutiny. 

[2]  A  central  body  would  keep  in  touch 
with  the  five  or  six  regional  councils  and 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  exchange 
of  information. 

[3]  I  would  pay  no  attention  to  the 
opposition.  I  do  not  see  that  its  coopera¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
grievance. 

[4]  It  should  be  made  possible  for  the 
council  to  investigate  certain  problems  on 
its  own.  (I  don’t  understand  why  this 
was  not  done  in  the  beginning  except  that 
for  the  timidity  that  marked  the  period 
of  gestation.) 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  opposition 
to  the  Council.  What  has  the  good  newspa¬ 
per  to  fear  if  it  has  acted  with  impar¬ 
tiality  and  responsibility?  In  cases  in 
which  inaccuracy  is  alleged  the  newspaper 
should  welcome  an  impartial  investigation 
and  print  the  result  fully.  After  all,  even 
if  quite  a  few  editors  consider  themselves 
omniscient  there  a.-e  those  who  dispute 
that  view. 

The  opponents  of  the  Council  fail  to 
give  sufficient  recognition  to  the  dismaying 
fact  that  the  credibility  doubts  about  the 
press  are  widespread  and  should  be  coun¬ 
tered  before  it  is  too  late  to  prove  they 
are  worthy  of  the  freedom  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment.  If  the  newspaper 
is  to  regain  its  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  responsibility  the  gap  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  For  that  reason  alone  a  council  is 
needed. 
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Short  Takes 

State  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Richard  J.  Hughes  called  municipal  court 
consolidation  “yhr  esbr  og  vhr  guyutr 
YRD-YRTFSY— iVeu;  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News. 

*  *  * 

Donovan  admitted  sealing  Hartley’s 
auto  in  Mineral — LaSalle  (Ill.)  Daily 
News-Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Boston  Latin  School,  established  in 
February,  1635,  is  the  oddest  public  school 
in  America — Lawton  (Okla.)  Morning 
Press. 

*  *  tifi 

Flory  did  research  on  synthetic  fibbers, 
synthetic  rubber  and  ...  —  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 
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“As  an  editor  who  reads  hundreds  of  stories  weekly 
from  our  several  wires,  plus  others  in  news  magazines, 

I  find  it  impressive  that  The  New  York  Times  provides 
me  with  information  I  haven’t  seen  elsewhere.  We 
in  the  business  expect  no  less,  however,  from  the 
newspaper  that  has  consistently  helped  set  the  standard 
for  American  journalism.” 

Bill  D.  Jackson,  Managing  Editor 
The  Evansville  Courier 
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AP  to  dig  up 
more  non-D.C. 
news  stories 

Wes  Gallagher,  president,  Associated 
Press,  made  an  unadvertised  appearance 
on  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
convention  program  Thursday  (November 
21)  to  offer  his  solution  to  what  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  post- Watergate  loss  of  confidence 
in  newspapers. 

Gallagher  w’ent  to  the  rostrum  after  a 
nearly  two-hour  session  in  which  a  panel 
of  five  newsmen  offered  observations  on 
the  matter,  but  came  up  with  no  answers 
to  the  puzzling  problem. 

Gallagher  said  newspapers  should  “get 
over  their  preoccupation  with  news  from 
Washington.”  He  said  AP  will  begin  to 
do  more  reporting  on  events  taking  place 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  adding, 
“The  sun  does  not  rise  and  set  over 
Washington.” 

Gallagher  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  credibility  gap  would  have  arisen  in 
the  first  place  if  reporters  had  done  their 
job  of  asking  all  the  questions  and  getting 
all  the  answers. 

As  an  example,  he  noted  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Rockefeller  book  on  Arthur 
Goldberg  w’ere  never  made  clear.  Some 
people,  he  said,  think  the  references  to 
Goldberg  in  the  book  are  anti-semitic, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Gallagher  urged 
the  managing  editors  to  “include  a  couple 
of  graphs  each  time”  to  clarify  stories 
like  this  one  each  time  the  subject  is 
covered  in  follow-up  reports. 

Reporters  and  newspapers,  he  said,  are 
not  doing  the  fundamental  things  in  sto¬ 
ries  and  this  has  caused  the  problem. 
“Very  few,”  Gallagher  declared,  “can  do 
investigative  stories.” 

He  criticized  “young  reporters  who  put 
Zingers  in  stories.”  As  an  example,  he 
said  some  reporters  think  they  are  doing 
an  investigative  story  when  they  put 
zingers  in  their  stories,  like  “Wes  Galla¬ 
gher,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  Paul  Miller, 
is.  .  .  .” 

Gallagher  urged  editors  to  inform 
readers  how  and  why  some  stories  are 
covered.  “You  can  mitigate  some  things,” 
Gallagher  said,  when  the  readers  are 
brought  into  the  back  shop. 

Louis  D.  Boccardi,  executive  editor, 
whose  place  was  listed  on  the  program, 
used  his  time  to  make  a  pitch  for  AP’s 
“special  enterprise  and  investigative 
copy.” 

In  an  address  at  a  luncheon  the  day 
before,  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  AP, 
made  special  note  of  the  fact  that  too 
many  AP  stories  were  going  unused. 

Boccardi  expressed  dismay  over  the  fact 
that  many  features  done  by  the  supple¬ 
mentary  services  (he  did  not  mention  any 
names)  were  getting  good  play  in  papers 
even  though  AP  had  supplied  the  same 
stories  weeks  ahead  of  the  supp. 


NEW  PRESIDENT — Robert  P.  Clark  (center), 
executive  editor,  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  has  moved  up  to  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managin9  Editors.  He  receives  con¬ 
gratulations  from  Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor. 
Oak  Ridge  Oak  Ridger,  the  outgoing  president. 
Larry  Jinks  (seated),  executive  editor,  Miami 
Herald,  is  the  new  APME  vicepresident.  A  total 
of  617  persons  registered  for  the  convention. 

AP  Photo 

He  ticked  off  a  list  of  what  he  called 
five  tyoical  examples  to  prove  his  point. 

On  May  8,  he  said,  AP  sent  a  story  on 
how  Americans  were  planning  shorter 
auto  trips.  On  June  3,  he  said,  a  major 
supplementary  put  out  the  same  story 
angle.  On  May  15,  he  said,  AP  shipped  a 
story  on  how'  state  lotteries  were  waning. 
The  same  story  was  followed  on  June  17 
bv  a  supplementary  service  feature.  A 
story  on  May  25,  he  noted,  went  out  from 
AP  on  the  status  of  the  volunteer  Army. 
A  supplementary  service  followed  on  June 
27  with  the  same  type  of  story.  The  same 
thing  occurred,  he  said,  with  an  AP  report 
on  the  55  MPH  speed  limits  which  went 
out  May  5  and  w'as  trailed  by  a  supp  on 
August  8. 

“Maybe  our  system  of  advisories  is  ter¬ 
rible,”  Boccardi  said. 

In  a  report  bv  the  APME  Forecast 
Committee,  entitled.  “What  Do  Editors 
Want  from  AP  in  the  Future?”,  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  answers  were  varied.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  in  the  report  were  summed 
up  as  follows: 

•  AP  should  give  us  more  soft  news 

•  AP  should  stick  to  the  hard  news 

•  AP  should  give  us  more,  not  less, 
investigative  stories 

•  AP  could  give  us  better  coverage  of 
business  and  economics 

•  AP  should  continue  to  stress  people 
stories. 

•  AP  should  give  us  more  consumer 
news 

One  of  the  dozen  editors  in  the  nine 
cities  queried  by  the  committee  suggested 
that  AP  should  not  kill  controversial  sto¬ 
ries  just  because  they  seem  unbalanced. 
“How  about  creation  of  a  team  devoted  to 
‘Argument’  with  the  stories  appropriately 
slugged,”  the  unidentified  editor  suggested. 

Another  editor,  from  Milwaukee,  took 
the  view  that  AP  still  is  “showing  an 
East  Coast  orientation,  especially  on 
movement  of  stories.” 


E«P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Soviets  keep 
Soyuz  launch 
site  ^off  limits’ 

The  ‘off  limits’  restrictions  on  U.S. 
newsmen  at  Baikonur,  (the  launch  site  of 
the  Soviet  spacecraft  Soyuz)  continue  to 
remain  in  force,  John  Donnelly,  assistant 
administrator  of  NASA  for  public  affairs, 
told  E&P  this  week 

The  agreement  does  not  state  that  news¬ 
men  are  not  permitted  in  the  launch  area, 
but  NASA  officials  said  this  is  the  Rus¬ 
sians’  custom. 

“We  don’t  think  they’ll  modify  their 
position.  They’ve  been  approached  again 
through  the  State  Department  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Stoessel,  who  requested  again  that 
U.S.  new’smen  to  given  similar  privileges 
of  reporting  the  venture  in  Russia,  and 
they  turned  him  down,”  said  Donnelly. 

Regarding  the  U.S.-Soviet  space  mis¬ 
sion  July  15-21,  1975,  a  detailed  document 
released  to  the  press  last  Aveek  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  NASA  and  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  signed  by  both  sides  provid¬ 
ing  that  each  country  can  accredit  whom¬ 
ever  it  wants.  “I  still  stick  to  our  policy 
that  we  will  register  all  accredited  cor¬ 
respondents  in  this  country,  including  the 
Russians,  if  they  request  it,”  said  Don¬ 
nelly. 

Launching  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
July  15;  the  two  Russian  cosmonauts  go¬ 
ing  up  first,  then  the  three  .American 
astronauts  following  seven  hours  later. 
Docking  occurs  July  17,  with  practicing 
and  transferring  of  men  back  and  forth; 
then  undocking  July  19.  The  Russians 
will  come  down  July  21,  ending  the  seven 
day  joint  mission. 

“Our  previous  launchings  were  open  to 
the  Russians’  press  coverage,  but  they 
never  requested  to  come  to  the  Cape,  and 
I  doubt  if  they  will  ask  this  time;  I  don’t 
think  they  want  to  get  into  a  situation 
where  they  may  have  to  one  day  re¬ 
ciprocate  at  Baikonur  (where  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  security  exists  and  Charles  deGaulle 
is  the  only  known  Westerner  to  have 
visited). 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  change  our 
open  policy  and  specifically  ban  the  Rus¬ 
sians  if  ours  can’t  go  to  Baikonur.  When 
it  became  evident  they  would  not  give  in, 
we  tried  to  get  them  to  open  in  other 
areas,  including  live  voice  coverage,  and 
we  got  more  concessions  than  we  thought 
we  would.”  said  Donnelly, 

In  fact,  a  number  of  “firsts”  can  be 
cited  from  the  18  months  of  negotiations. 
“We  will  get  real-time,  air-to-ground  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Soyuz  and  Rus¬ 
sian  control  center  (about  40  miles  outside 
of  Moscow),  the  first  time  information  will 
ever  have  been  released  ‘live’  on  any  Soviet 
space  mission.  It  will  also  be  the  first  time 
live  tv  of  the  Soviet  launch  will  be  released 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Kennedy,  Muskie 
paired  in  defeat 
of  Fol  bill  veto 

Responding  to  almost  unanimous  oppo¬ 
sition  of  newspapers  and  news  media  or¬ 
ganizations  Congress  overrode  President 
Ford’s  veto  of  amendments  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  and  agencies  to  conceal 
from  the  people  information  about  what 
their  government  is  doing. 

The  House  vote  to  override  the  veto 
was  overwhelming,  371  to  31.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  vote  of  65  to  27  was  only  three 
more  than  the  two-thirds  majority  needed 
to  nullify  a  presidential  veto. 

The  extent  to  which  the  legislators  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  voice  of  the  media  was  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  who  led  the  debate  in  the 
Upper  House.  Senator  Kennedy  put  into 
the  record  editorials  from  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Louisville  Times,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Charlotte  Observer,  Chicago 
Daily  \eus,  Washington  Post  and  Sacra- 
mento  Dee.  The  editorials  characterized 
the  veto  as  “regrettable”,  as  an  “endorse¬ 
ment  of  coverup”  and  as  “pushing  secrecy 
too  far.” 

President  Ford’s  veto  was  based  on  sev¬ 
eral  provisions  of  the  bill  which  he  found 
objectionable.  One  was  his  belief  that  the 
bill  gave  judges  the  power  to  order  dis¬ 
closure  of  information  classified  in  the 
interests  of  national  security  by  officials 
responsible  for  national  security. 

In  the  Senate  debate.  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie  of  Maine  asserted  that  he  could 
not  “imagine  that  any  Federal  judge 
would  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  classified  secrets.” 

Opening  the  debate.  Senator  Kennedy 
said  that  the  Senate  was  faced  with  an 
important  challenge.  “We  are  moving  out 
of  the  ‘Watergate  era’  and  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  pressing  economic  issues 
of  the  day.  But  one  question  that  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  our  children’s  children,  will 
surely  ask  in  the  years  to  come  is  how 
our  nation  and  its  elected  representatives 
responded  to  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  the 
institutions  of  government,  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  political  process  that  charac¬ 
terized  Watergate. 

“I  think  that  a  vote  today  to  override 
the  President’s  veto  must  be  viewed  not 
as  any  affront  to  the  President,  but  rather 
as  a  visible  and  concrete  repudiation  by 
Congress  of  both  the  traditional  bureau¬ 
cratic  secrecy  of  the  federal  establishment 
and  the  special  antimedia,  antipublic,  anti- 
Congress  secrecy  of  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion.” 

President  Ford  has  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  his  own  suggestions  for  changes  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Senator 
Kennedy  said  they  involve  “warmed  over 
agency  suggestions”  often  raised  during 
consideration  of  the  legislation”  and  the 
“shopworn  incantation”  that  the  bill 
threatens  “national  security  and  imposes 
extreme  burdens  upon  the  already  over¬ 
worked  Federal  bureaucracy.” 


The  President’s  proposals  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy  said,  “would  give  us  more  or  pre¬ 
cisely  what  our  bill  was  carefully  designed 
to  avoid — more  secrecy,  more  footdrag¬ 
ging,  more  Government  irresponsibility.” 

Senator  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska 
was  the  principal  speaker  in  favor  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  President’s  veto.  The  Nebraska 
Republican  said  he  had  supported  the 
amendments  to  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  as  they  were  reported  out  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  because  it  was — 
and  is — his  belief  that  amendments  were 
necessary  “to  remove  the  obstacles  to  full 
and  faithful  compliance  with  the  mandate 
of  the  Act  to  grant  citizens  the  fullest  ac¬ 
cess  to  records  of  Federal  agencies  that 
the  rights  of  privacy  and  effective  govern¬ 
ment  w'ill  permit.” 

But  the  bill  w’as  amended  on  the  floor. 
Senator  Hruska  said,  “in  a  way  that  would 
open  confidential  files  to  any  person  who 
requested  them  at  the  expense  of  our 
nation’s  interest  in  foreign  relations  and 
defense  and  every  individual’s  interest  in 
privacy  and  personal  security.” 

This  was  the  reason  for  President 
Ford’s  veto  which  Senator  Hruska  voted 
to  sustain. 

The  heavy  vote  in  both  houses  to  over¬ 
ride  was  attributed  mainly  to  a  campaign 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to 
get  voters  to  tell  their  congressmen  to  re¬ 
ject  the  presidential  veto. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he  may 
send  to  Congress  a  draft  of  legislation  that 
would  preserve  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  but 
remove  the  amendments  he  found  objec¬ 
tionable.  The  fate  of  any  future  bill  can¬ 
not  be  forecast  but  the  vote  to  override 
would  indicate  that  any  Administration 
bill  would  encounter  rough  going. 

Meantime,  the  amended  bill,  passed  “the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing,”  is  the  law. 

• 

First  9  months  ad 
revenues  up  4.8% 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  in¬ 
creased  6.1%  in  September  over  the  same 
month  last  year  and  were  up  4.8%  for  the 
first  nine  months,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  Through 
September,  newspaper  advertising  reven¬ 
ues  were  running  at  a  $7.9  billion  annual 
rate. 

National  advertising  had  the  largest  in¬ 
crease,  up  12.8%  in  September  and  6.2% 
for  the  nine  months.  National  advertising 
is  running  at  a  $1.2  billion  annual  rate. 
The  two  major  components  of  national, 
automotive  and  general,  were  ahead  17.5% 
and  11.8%,  respectively,  in  September. 

Retail  advertising,  the  largest  classifica¬ 
tion,  went  ahead  7.4%  in  September  and 
6.2%  for  the  nine  months.  Retail  is  run¬ 
ning  at  a  $4.5  billion  annual  rate. 

Classified,  running  at  a  $2.2  billion  an¬ 
nual  rate,  was  up  0.3%  in  September  and 
1.6%  for  the  nine  months. 

EDITOR 


Phila.  Inquirer  series 
uncovers  ineptness  in 
Wilkes-Barre  recovery 

After  several  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re¬ 
porters  spent  a  week  last  spring  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  site  of  devastating  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes  in  1972,  they  knew  they’d 
latched  onto  a  good  story — one  which 
would  show  ineptness,  confusion,  waste, 
duplication  and  shady  dealings  in  the  city’s 
recoverj’  effort. 

The  reporter’s  work  over  the  next  three 
months  developing  their  hunches  and  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  took  them  to  checking 
warehouses  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
documents  in  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  They  examined  HUD,  SBA 
and  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Admin¬ 
istration  files.  And  they  spent  weeks  in 
Wilkes-Barre  interviewing  flood  victims, 
officials  and  federal  relief  sides. 

All  this  was  wrapped  up  in  a  five-part 
series  recently  in  the  Inquirer  by  the  re¬ 
porters,  Susan  Z.  Stranahan  and  Wendell 
Rawls  Jr. 

Stranahan,  28,  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  with  the 
Inquirer  two  years.  Rawls,  33,  who  came 
from  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  has  been 
an  Inquirer  reporter  three  years. 

In  their  opening  story,  they  wrote  of 
Wilkes-Barre : 

“A  sense  of  shock  and  dismay  hangs 
over  this  town  like  a  fog.  It  is  not  the 
shock  left  by  the  flood.  It  is  the  shock 
left  by  the  recovery  effort  that  was  sup¬ 
posed,  but  failed,  to  restore  this  city  to  its 
former  self.” 

That  effort,  they  discovered,  was  bungled 
from  the  beginning.  They  found  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  in  debt  to  the 
federal  government  and  contractors  it 
brought  in  to  rebuild  the  city;  that  flood 
victims  have  I’eturned  to  build  anew  on 
the  plain  where  the  raging  waters  rose 
and  where,  someday,  the  waters  will  rise 
again;  and  that  the  government  has  raised 
the  river  dikes  to  a  height  still  two  feet 
lower  than  the  1972  river  crest. 

Stranahan  and  Rawls  also  reported  that 
not  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  federal  or  lo¬ 
cal  agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  initial 
recovery  appears  to  have  known  what  the 
others  were  doing.  They  observed  mobile 
home  sites  built  on  land  that  flooded  even 
with  slight  rainfall  and  mobile  homes  be¬ 
ing  delivered  for  which  there  were  no 
sites.  Reports  alleged  that  home  repairs 
were  made  under  one  federal  program 
and  ripped  out  under  another. 

In  short,  the  series  indicated  the  na¬ 
tion  really  has  no  federal  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  program  worth  the  name. 


Paper  use  declines 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  estimates  that  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  887,060  tons  in  October, 
0.9%  less  than  in  October  1973.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  reported 
that  Canadian  newsprint  shipments  to 
U.S.  markets  rose  14.7%  in  October  to 
646,011  tons,  up  18.5%  from  a  year  earlier 
when  deliveries  were  affected  by  strikes. 
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Public  service  and  Fol 
winners  named  by  APME 


The  Miami  Herald  was  named  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  4th  Annual  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Public  Service  Award, 
and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  winner  of  the  APME’s 
Freedom  of  Information  award. 

The  presentations  were  made  at  the 
APME’s  annual  meeting  last  week  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

The  Herald  was  selected  for  its  three- 
year  probe  that  led  to  exposure  of  an  ex¬ 
tortion  scheme  in  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

Larry  Jinks,  executive  editor,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  award  as  the  “most  cherished 
award  in  the  newspaper  business,”  ac¬ 
cepted  the  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  three 
reporters,  who  handled  the  investigation — 
James  Savage,  (now  on  a  fellowship  at 
Stanford  University),  Steve  Rogers,  re¬ 
cently  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  (night),  and  Mike  Baxter,  an  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter. 

The  probe  resulted  in  a  federal  grand 
jury  indictment  of  U.S.  Sen.  Edward  R. 
Gurney  (R.-Fla.)  and  six  other  men  on  11 
felony  charges.  Earlier,  a  Gurney  fund¬ 
raiser,  a  builder  and  the  director  of  the 
Miami  FHA  office  were  convicted  of  fel¬ 
onies  and  jailed. 


The  Star-Bulletin  was  cited  for  “pro¬ 
tecting  and  advancing  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  from  governmental  bodies  to  the 
American  public  through  three  legal  ac¬ 
tions  within  a  year.” 

The  Star  Bulletin,  in  one  suit,  succeeded 
in  restraining  a  prosecutor  who  sought  to 
prevent  publication  of  a  series  of  news 
articles  on  organized  crime  in  Hawaii.  In 
another  the  mayor  was  prevented  from 
continuing  to  exclude  a  reporter  from 
press  conferences.  In  a  third,  access  of 
the  news  media  to  police  and  court  records 
was  maintained  despite  imperfect  legisla¬ 
tion  which  threatened  to  make  such  rec¬ 
ords  secret. 

Brooks  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  AP’s 
special  assignment  team  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  and  photographer  Chick  Har- 
rity  were  given  the  APME’s  annual  “top 
performance”  awards.  Each  received  $500 
and  a  plaque. 

Jackson  was  singled  out  for  his  coverage 
of  the  milk  producers’  jmlitical  campaign 
contributions,  and  Harrity  who  is  assigned 
to  the  AP  Washington  .5taff  was  honored 
for  his  picture  of  former  President  Nixon 
as  he  bade  farewell  to  his  staff. 


AP  board  approves 
7.4%  rate  increase 

Paul  Miller,  chairman.  Associated  Press, 
notified  newspaper  and  broadcast  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  board  of  directors  had  ap¬ 
proved  a  general  assessment  increase  of 
7.4%,  effective  January  12,  1975. 

The  increase  will  apply  to  basic  assess¬ 
ments  and  supplemental  services,  except 
for  wirephoto. 

United  Press  International  posted  its 
announcement  of  a  15%  increase,  effective 
January  1,  in  October  (E&P,  Oct.  12). 

Miller  in  a  confidential  letter  to  mem¬ 
bers,  dated  November  1,  said  the  “Board 
found  the  increase  was  necessary  after  a 
detailed  examination  of  our  cooperative’s 
financial  situation  during  which  it  directed 
management  to  carry  out  cost  reductions 
in  various  areas  spread  over  many  items.” 

He  reported  that  cost  of  paper  and  rib¬ 
bons  alone  for  the  Teletypes  operated  by 
AP  rose  more  than  $645,000  this  year.  In 
addition,  he  said  there  were  over  $400,000 
in  communications  cost  increases  im¬ 
posed  by  governments  abroad  and  the 
AT&T. 

He  said  salary  costs  accounted  for  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  increased  expenses. 


(Contmued  from  page  7) 

as  it  happens  in  the  West,  and  the  first 
time  we  will  be  able  to  see  interior  views 
of  the  cosmonauts  aboard  Soyuz,  and  the 
first  time  they’ll  have  a  commentator  giv¬ 
ing  the  running  of  events  as  they  occur,” 
he  said. 

Jointly  operated  news  centers 

For  the  first  time,  the  Soviets  will 
operate  a  space  news  center  in  Moscow, 
where  U.S.  newsmen  will  be  allowed  to 
work.  And  Soviet  newsmen  can  be  expected 
to  turn  out  at  the  news  center  in 
Houston.  Each  side  is  to  assign  three  in¬ 
terpreters  and  information  specialists  to 
the  other  side’s  news  center,  one  for  each 
eight-hour  shift  to  translate  air-to-ground 
communications  and  to  help  the  press,  and 
there  will  be  direct  lines  connecting  the 
centers. 

As  for  the  control  centers, — the  Johnson 
Space  Center  near  Houston  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians’ — all  correspondents  are  welcome  at 
the  American  center,  while  it  is  doubtful 
Americans  will  be  allowed  at  the  Soviet 
center.  Russia  has  not  flatly  said  that 
American  newsmen  will  not  be  permitted 
at  the  control  center,  but  NASA  officials 
say  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
center  will  be  open  to  newsmen. 

While  United  Press  International  has 
not  made  a  formal  complaint  at  being  ex- 
luded  at  the  Soviet  launch  site,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  through  Wes  Gallagher,  is 
on  record  as  protesting  to  James  C. 
Fletcher,  administrator  of  NASA. 

Donnelly  told  E&P:  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  any  reason  to  point  fingers  at  us.” 
Fletcher  had  said,  “The  negotiations  were 
limited  by  the  Nixon-Kosygin  summit 
agreement  in  1972,  saying  that  each  side 
can  operate  its  information  policy  as  it 
saw  fit.  But  the  Soviets  chose  not  to  draw 
a  complete  secrecy  blanket.” 
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Attuned  to  marketing  science 

Ad  agency  head  prepares 
for  move  to  news  business 


By  Darrell  Leo 

For  27  years,  Robert  S.  Marker’s  world 
has  revolved  around  marketing  concepts 
like  focus  groups  and  psychographics  and 
billing  procedures.  He’s  worried  about 
product  velocity,  frequency  and  reach, 
even  coupon  redemption.  But  on  January 
1,  he  leaves  the  world  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  to  enter  into  the  world  of  newspaper 
publishing. 

As  the  new  president  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  Marker  will  be  leaving 
the  bustle  of  New  York  life  which  he 
said  was  spent  mostly  in  LaGuardia  Air¬ 
port.  Now  at  52  years  of  age,  he  will 
bring  all  his  agency  experience  to  Dallas’ 
evening  daily. 

To  beef  up  the  Times-Herald,  Marker 
l)lans  to  bring  the  science  of  marketing  to 
Dallas.  Such  ideas  as  focus  groups  and 
competitive  surveys  and  all  the  things  that 
help  make  ad  agencies  tick  will  not  escape 
the  southwest  under  his  rule. 

Quality,  not  quantity 

“I’d  like  to  see  a  lot  of  research  done 
that’s  both  accurate  and  sophisticated.  I’m 
more  interested  in  research  that’s  quali¬ 
tative  rather  than  quantitative.” 

As  chairman  of  McCann-Erickson 
Worldwide — the  nation’s  third  largest 
agency — Marker  knows  what  he’s  talking 
about.  After  beginning  his  career  as  a 
copywriter  for  a  small  ad  agency  in  the 
southeast,  he  has  worked  for  such  agen¬ 
cies  as  Maxon  Inc.  as  creative  supervisor 
on  the  H.  J.  Heinz,  Peter  Paul  Candy  and 
Gillette  accounts.  In  Detroit,  he  worked 
with  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Inc.  as 
.senior  vicepresident  and  director  of  cre¬ 
ative  services.  Then  he  joined  the  Leo 
Burnett  Co.  in  Chicago  where  he  was  vice- 
president  and  creative  director  on  the 
Pillsbury,  Green  Giant  and  Campbell 
Soup  accounts. 

With  product  ad/marketing  background 
like  that,  it  was  just  a  simple  step  for 
Marker  to  jump  over  to  McCann-Erickson 
in  1963  where  he  started  as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  supei-visor  for  Buick. 
From  that  point,  it  was  just  a  steady 
climb  up  the  corporate  ladder.  Today  he 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  McCann- 
Erickson  Worldwide  which  last  year  billed 
$681  million,  making  it  the  third  largest 
agency  in  the  world.  Also  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies  Inc.  and  McCann-Erickson  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Marker  has  headed  an  ad 
agency  group  that  if  pooled  together 
billed  more  than  $966  million  in  1973. 

Replacing  Robert  L.  Jensen  as  presi¬ 
dent,  he  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  apply 
all  his  accrued  knowledge  to  bringing  in 
more  advertising  to  the  Times-Herald. 

“My  duties  will  initially  be  to  learn  all 


sides  of  the  business,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be 
responsible  for  the  marketing  side  of  the 
business,  of  course.” 

Circulation,  advertising 

Eventually,  he  said,  this  will  lead  to 
plans  to  strengthening  the  Times-Herald. 
A  shot  in  the  arm  could  be  used  in  both 
advertising  and  circulation.  Marker  said. 
Presently,  the  newspaper  runs  second  be¬ 
hind  the  Dallas  Morning  News  in  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Times-Herald  has  243,524  daily 
circulation  which  is  about  23,000  less  than 
the  News.  On  Sunday,  it  circulates  to 
299,959  while  the  News  goes  out  to  310,530 
readers.  In  advertising,  the  Times-Herald 
trailed  the  News  by  about  3  million  lines 
with  a  total  1973  linage  figure  of  65.8 
million. 

Marker  expected  his  knowledge  of  agen¬ 
cies  as  well  as  clients  would  help  rectify 
the  situation  and  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
he  went  out  on  calls  for  advertising. 

As  for  business  in  Dallas,  Marker  is 
optimistic.  “Dallas  is  a  dynamic  market 
with  managed,  diversified  growth.”  De¬ 
spite  the  turn-down  in  the  economy,  he 
expected  the  city  would  continue  to  grow 
especially  in  retailing,  banking,  insurance 
and  electronics. 

Still,  he  said,  he  didn’t  forsee  big  na¬ 


tional  companies  suddenly  pouring  mil¬ 
lions  into  newspapers.  “I  expect  more  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  look  to  local  advertising. 
And  newspapers  can  offer  immediacy  and 
flexibility.” 

But,  Marker  maintains  that  competition 
will  continue  to  be  tough.  “I  wouldn’t  try 
selling  against  other  media.  People  who 
do  find  themselves  in  a  revolving  door. 
You  just  have  to  sell  the  uniqueness  of 
newspapers.” 

He  added  that  the  one  great  selling 
point  for  a  newspaper  is  still  its  news. 
“A  newspaper  that  is  sharp  and  good  will 
have  growth  out  of  its  editorial,”  he  said. 

Identity  problem 

Marker  added  that  newspapers  now 
seem  to  have  an  identity  problem.  “Years 
ago,  a  newspaper  didn’t  have  an  identity 
problem.  You  can’t  get  news  by  other 
means.  Now  one  of  our  biggest  problems 
is  circulation  turn-over,  which  means  no 
reader  loyalty  and  no  community  involve¬ 
ment.” 

He  cited  several  reasons  why  some 
newspapers  fail.  Among  them  were  lack 
of  capital,  no  long  term  commitment.  But, 
he  said,  one  major  problem  even  with 
great  editorial  was  “a  lack  of  strength  in 
getting  its  message  across  to  advertisers.” 

New  York  Magazine,  he  said,  was  a 
good  example  of  agency  resistance. 
“When  it  first  came  out,  most  people 
thought  it  was  just  a  flashy  book.  It 
didn’t  catch  on.  But  the  New  York  people 
learned  how  to  get  their  message  across 
to  advertisers  and  agencies.  Now  it’s  one 
of  the  hottest  magazines.” 

What  about  the  Times-Herald?  “Well, 
it’s  an  improving  newspaper.  It’s  got  some 
marketing  problems  we’ve  got  to  solve.” 

These  problems  Marker  probably  knows 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Robert  S.  Marker 
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Rocky’s  secret 
investment  in 
paper  disclosed 


best.  Of  a  total  of  some  $165  million  the 
agency  billed  for  media  time  and  space 
alone,  only  $26.4  million  went  into  news¬ 
papers.  As  with  many  other  large  agen¬ 
cies,  a  big  chunk  went  into  paying  for  net¬ 
work  time. 

Still,  he  said,  “I’m  quick  to  change  my 
biases.”  Marker  added  that  despite  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  budgets  for  tv,  there 
was  a  lot  of  room  for  growth  in  Dallas. 
“Retailers — especially  mass  retailers — are 
just  making  their  entrance  in  Dallas.  They 
will  provide  a  lot  of  revenue  that  hope¬ 
fully  we  can  get,”  he  said. 

Studied  journalism 

Besides  his  ad/marketing  expertise. 
Marker  is  no  stranger  to  a  typewriter.  He 
admitted,  “I’ve  had  a  sweet  tooth  for  the 
newspaper  business  most  of  my  life.  I 
studied  it  in  college.”  A  graduate  of  Em¬ 
ory  University  and  a  native  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Marker  even  worked  on  a  small 
Florida  newspaper  after  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Air  Force.  However, 
after  checking  out  pay  scales,  he  went 
into  the  ad  sales  end  of  the  business. 

Now  on  the  newspaper  side  again,  the 
agency  kingpin  said  he  hoped  to  break 
down  some  of  the  walls  between  editorial 
and  marketing  advertising  people.  “There 
are  certain  walls  that  must  be  main¬ 
tained,”  he  said,  “especially  those  that 
prevent  business  from  interfering  with 
the  news  flow.  But  there  are  other  walls 
that  have  stood  too  long  that  can  be  torn 
down.” 

Marker  said  he  expected  a  lot  of  talent 
coming  from  the  younger  ranks,  although 
he  will  not  be  taking  any  McCann-Erick- 
son  people  with  him. 

“Unlike  my  generation,”  he  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  current  boom  in  j-school  stu¬ 
dents,  “young  people  today  have  a  social 
conscience.  They’re  not  as  oriented  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  dough.  And  they  were  brought 
up  in  affluent  times.” 

But  Marker  added,  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  expect  to  have  a  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  without  paying  for  it.  The  benefits 
may  not  be  entirely  monetary,  but  they 
have  to  be  provided  some  way.  Be  it  en¬ 
vironment  or  responsibility  or  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  some  other  sort.” 

Does  investigative  reporting  make  good 
editorial  copy?  “It  depends,”  Marker  said. 
“There  are  two  types  of  investigative  re¬ 
porting:  Good  and  bad.  Good  reporting 
is  responsible  and  fair.  Bad  reporting 
will  tend  to  be  irresponsible,  even  if  it’s 
true.” 

Some  forms  of  investigative  reporting, 
he  added,  “smacks  of  yellow  journalism.” 

He  also  admits  that  journalism  now  is 
the  glamour  profession  of  the  decade 
which  probably  makes  it  attractive  not 
only  to  college  students,  but  men  like 
himself  embarking  on  a  “second  career.” 

Second  career 

Long  before  his  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  or  even  discussed.  Marker  had 
decided  to  make  a  switch.  Leaving  the 
agency  business,  he  said,  has  been  a  pet 
plan  of  his  for  some  time.  “Ideally  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  gone  into  the 
government,”  he  said.  “But  the  way  gov¬ 
ernment  looks  today,  other  areas  began 
to  look  better.” 


With  all  this  success,  why  not  just  rest 
on  the  laurels?  “Well,  I’m  leaving  at  a 
good  time,”  Marker  explained.  “If  I  were 
30  years  old  I  wouldn’t  do  it.  But  I  al¬ 
ways  wanted  a  second  career.  The  idea  is 
stimulating.  And  sometimes  a  second 
career  can  add  years  to  your  life.” 

No  secret 

Although  Marker  made  it  no  secret  that 
he  was  not  adverse  to  leaving  his  ad  em¬ 
pire,  he  didn’t  broadcast  it  either.  “I  just 
circulated  my  desire  by  word-of-mouth. 
One  day  (it  was  August  26)  Jim  Cham¬ 
bers  called  me  and  asked  if  I  might  like  to 
come  out  to  Dallas.”  Since  Marker  had 
already  planned  to  go  down  to  Texas  to 
meet  with  a  client,  it  was  a  simple  task 
to  meet  with  Chambers,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Herald. 

From  that  point,  it  was  just  a  matter 
of  time  before  he  was  introduced  to  Otis 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  the  offer  was  consummated. 

It  was  also  a  matter  of  mutual  ad¬ 
miration,  Marker  said.  “The  Chandlers 
are  fine  citizens  and  fine  journalists.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  Tom 
Johnson  (executive  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald).  He’s  got  that  rare  combination 
of  journalism  and  business  sense  that 
makes  for  a  good  newspaperman  these 
days  ”  Johnson  served  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  President. 

Right  now  Marker  is  busy  making  the 
transition  from  New  York  to  Dallas.  He 
and  his  wife  have  already  purchased  a 
home  in  Dallas  with  “typically  Western 
architecture.”  And  this  time.  Marker  plans 
to  spend  less  time  in  airports  and  more 
time  at  home. 

“I  haven’t  given  my  family  and  friends 
much  time.  I’ve  been  traveling  70%  of  the 
year.  The  move  to  Dallas  will  mean  an 
entirely  different  lifestyle. 

“I  like  the  friendliness  of  the  south¬ 
west,”  he  said.  “Of  course,  I’m  stimulated 
by  New  Yorkers,  but  it  is  the  rudest  city 
in  the  world.  When  I  caught  myself  get¬ 
ting  that  way  I  knew  it  was  time  to 
leave.” 

Despite  the  change  in  lifestyle.  Marker 
sees  running  a  daily  as  a  high-pressured 
challenge,  a  challenge  he’s  already  gotten 
a  taste  for.  “When  we  finalized  the  job, 
the  Dallas  News  got  wind  of  it.  We  had 
to  rush  like  crazy  to  get  approval  from 
both  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  to  beat 
them  on  the  story.” 

• 


UAW  to  buy  paper  ads 

The  United  Auto  Workers  union  will 
buy  newspaper  advertisements  to  promote 
the  sale  of  cars,  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  UAW  told  a  conference 
of  500  U.S.  members  of  the  union’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  council  November  21  in 
Toronto. 

Woodcock  said  that  the  advertisements 
will  say  that  although  car  prices  are 
higher,  the  value  of  trade-ins  also  is  up. 
He  said  the  advertising  would  be  on  a 
modest  scale,  adding  that  the  slump  in 
car  sales  stems  from  a  “tremendous  lack 
of  faith  in  the  economy.” 


Contrary  to  his  father’s  philosophy  of 
not  investing  in  publications.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  was  a  silent  stockholder  and 
financial  backer  behind  a  small  California 
newspaper,  published  by  his  friends 
Thomas  W.  and  Joan  Braden. 

Rockefeller,  reportedly  loaned  $80,000 
toward  the  purchase  price  of  $500,000 
paid  by  the  Bradens  in  1954,  when  the 
couple  took  control  of  the  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade-Tribune.  The  newspaper, 
which  now  has  a  combined  evening  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  18,319  is  presently 
owned  by  South  Coast  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  its  president  is  Robert  S.  Howard. 

Braden,  who  is  now  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  and  lives  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
said  in  a  New  York  Times  interview 
Rockefeller  originally  loaned  him  $80,000 
to  purchase  the  paper  in  1954.  He  noted 
Rockefeller  made  an  additional  loan  of 
$50,000  a  year  later  to  help  keep  the 
paper  solvent.  The  loans  were  repaid, 
according  to  Braden,  when  he  and  his 
wife  sold  the  paper  in  1967. 

Information  about  Rockefeller’s  help¬ 
ing  Braden  had  been  disclosed  before  in 
discussions  of  his  nomination  as  Vice 
President,  but  the  complete  nature  of 
specifics  was  not  revealed. 

Braden  says  that  when  he  entered  upon 
buying  the  paper,  he  had  about  $15,000 
in  personal  monies.  He  approached  four 
friends  with  money,  one  of  whom  was 
Rockefeller.  He  also  got  smaller  sums 
from  two  other  acquaintances.  The  orig¬ 
inal  $80,000  from  Rockefeller  was  “Nel¬ 
son’s  personal  money,”  Braden  relates. 

When  Rockefeller  made  his  second  loan 
of  $50,000,  he  asked  for  preferred  stock 
instead  of  another  promissory  note. 
Rockefeller  then  received  500  shares  of 
$100  stock. 

Rockefeller  transferred  the  stock  to  the 
International  Association  for  Economic 
and  Social  Development,  (A.I.A.)  which 
was  listed  in  annual  ownership  state¬ 
ments. 


Ketchum  International,  Inc.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Roberts /Fenton /McConnell 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  have  established  a  new 
Canadian  advertising  and  public  relations 
agency  based  in  Toronto.  The  new  firm, 
Roberts  Ketchum  International,  will  op¬ 
erate  separately  with  its  own  clients  and 
staff. 

Ketchum  International  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  a  $150  million  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency. 


The  Boston  Globe  said  the  newsstand 
price  of  its  Sunday  edition  will  rise  to 
75f  from  50f  this  Sunday. 
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Ketchum,  Roberts  form 
Toronto-based  agency 


Sunday  to  75^ 


A  NEW  FRONT  PAGE 


By  Joe  Belden 
President, 

Belden  Associates 

There  is  a  need  to  find  ways  to  get 
closer  to  the  readers  of  American  news¬ 
papers. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  the  percentage 
of  people  reporting  they  read  a  news¬ 
paper  on  the  average  weekday  has  been 
declining  in  many  places  at  a  rate  of  about 
1  percentage  point  per  year,  in  some  cities 
despite  net  increases  in  copies  sold.  This 
attrition  is  also  reflected  in  the  percentage 
of  people  who  consider  the  newspaper 
their  primary  source  of  news,  while  tele¬ 
vision  has  been  gaining.  What  does  seem 
to  be  holding  up  well  is  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  source  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  as  a  guide  to  purchasing. 

To  stem  losses  in  reader  interest  we 
have  been  recommending  to  many  news¬ 
papers  various  changes  and  devices  in 
content  and  approach.  Recently  it  became 
obvious  to  us  that  there  was  a  pattern,  a 
convergence  of  direction  in  these  recom¬ 
mendations.  And  from  all  this  has 
emerged  an  idea  for  a  new  kind  of  front 
page,  a  much  more  functional  front  page 
than  ever  before. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  for  our  new  front  page 
would  be: 

To  provide  a  “one-page  newspaper”  for 
the  busy  reader,  all  on  page  one. 

But  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  “win¬ 
dow”  to  the  inside  for  the  other  kind  of 
reader,  the  one  who  does  want  details;  I 
think  of  nearly  every  item  on  the  front 
page  being  “wired”  to  the  inside  by  ap¬ 
propriate  references  —  references,  not 
jumps  (most  people  hate  jumps). 

Third,  to  help  the  reader  grasp  all  that’s 
important  in  the  day’s  or  recent  happen¬ 
ings,  quickly  and  easily. 

Fourth,  to  help  the  reader  cope  with  the 
large  newspaper,  those  that  run  to  50, 
100,  and  200  pages  or  more  that,  believe 
me,  turn  some  people  off. 

‘Super  summaries* 

We  asked  ourselves  what  we  would  put 
on  such  a  page.  We  looked  back  at  the 
thousands  of  questions  we  and  others 
have  asked  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
tried  to  boil  it  all  down  to  those  elements 
that  seemed  the  most  natural,  the  most 
important — at  least  for  starters.  Here 
are  the  eleven  devices  we  selected  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  objectives  of  this  new  front 
page: 

1.  A  super  news  summary.  I  say  “super” 
because  today  there  are  few  that  would 
meet  the  criteria  I  have  in  mind.  I’d  de¬ 
vote,  say,  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  the  page 
to  the  capsule  of  the  day’s  news. 

2.  Today’s  best  picture — to  help  make- 
upwise,  to  brighten  the  page,  to  communi¬ 
cate  graphically. 

3.  By  today’s  issues,  summarized,  I 
mean  a  selection  from  the  editorial  pages, 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Belden  to  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors,  November  20.) 
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columnists,  or  commentators — the  top  of 
opinion  and  analysis. 

4.  Today’s  good  news  may  sound  trite, 
but  there  is  great  need  for  palliatives — 
you’d  be  surprised  how  often  people  we 
survey  ask  for  more  emphasis  on  the 
cheerful. 

5.  Today’s  good  buys,  an  ombudsman’s 
selection  of  bargains  or  opportunities — I 
can  hear  the  objections  to  this  one,  but  I 
can  guarantee  you  the  readers  will  ap¬ 
plaud.  Remember,  we  are  trying  to  put 
together  a  reader-oriented  newspaper. 

6.  The  pick  of  feature  stories,  digested 
— all  of  these  contents  are  brief,  quick 


summary-like,  with  reference  to  the  full 
story  inside. 

7.  Things  to  do  and  see — a  listing, 
again  guiding  the  reader  to  details  inside. 

8.  Number  8  is  strictly  humor,  for  the 
same  reason  as  “good  news.”  A  cartoon, 
perhaps  even  a  universally-liked  comic 
strip. 

9.  The  environment  would  include  pollu¬ 
tion,  driving  conditions,  and  other  such 
matters  as  well  as  weather. 

10.  A  good  index  to  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content.  Nothing  new  in  that. 

11.  And  an  index  to  advertising  in  the 
paper  today — be  it  by  subject  or  adver¬ 
tiser,  I  don’t  know  at  this  stage.  Howls 
of  anguish  again.  But  why  not?  Adver¬ 
tising  is  what  the  great  majority  of  your 
space  is  filled  with  every  day;  people  like 
to  read  it  because  it’s  useful  to  them. 
Thirty  to  40  percent  tell  us  they’d  like 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Portni^  prints 


'One-page  newspaper' 


something  like  an  index  to  help  them  find 
svhat’s  being  offered  for  sale. 

To  help  us  visualize  it,  two  of  our 
clients,  Louisville  Times  and  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  put  the  theories  in  type. 

It  goes  counter  to  the  advocates  of 
great  graphic  display  of  four  to  eight 
stories  on  page  one.  The  number  of  stories 
is  a  result  of  the  avowed  function  of  this 
page — to  serve  the  reader — nothing  else. 
Yet,  it  lends  itself  to  flair  in  typographic 
arrangements.  If  you  feel  you  must  have 
a  banner,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  you 
from  having  a  banner. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Louisville  Times  and 
identify  the  possible  elements  of  the  new 
front  page. 

Going  clockwise  from  the  top,  a  focal 
point  is  the  selection  of  the  best  available 
photo.  Then  the  super  news  summary  is 
here  given  the  most  prominent  position, 
top,  right.  I’ve  used  twenty-six  items,  all 
complete  leads.  The  summary  should  give 
me  a  rather  complete  briefing  of  the  day’s 
important  happenings — very  much.  I 
might  add,  as  radio  and  tv  do  in  their 
newscasts,  which  fully  satisfies  many, 
many  people.  But  we  are  not  denying 
others  the  choice  of  reading  the  details, 
for  each  of  these  items  refers  to  the  long¬ 
er  inside  story,  appearing  in  its  proper 
section.  Obviously,  there  is  not  room  to 
summarize  every  type  of  content. 

In  the  middle  of  the  page  are  three 
article-like  items — the  best  feature  of  the 
day,  a  news  interpretive  or  background 
story,  and  the  go^  news  story.  All  of 
these  are  digests  of  and  refer  to  the  full 
stories  on  the  inside.  But  the  reader  in  a 
hurry  may  decide  this  is  all  he  needs. 

In  the  issues  and  opinion  box  we  have 
summaries  of  the  top  editorial  from  the 
editorial  page  and  perhaps  a  capsule  of  a 
significant  column. 

Is  it  too  whimsical  to  run  a  comic  strip, 
on  the  front  page?  I  think  it  might  pro¬ 
vide  just  the  right  light  touch  to  our  one- 
page  newspaper. 

The  box  taking  up  column  one  contains 


Smith  leaving  ANPA 

Stanford  Smith,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  leave  that  post 
to  go  back  on  active  duty  in  the  Army. 
Smith  is  presently  a  Major  General  in  the 
reserves. 


the  indexes,  the  guides,  the  stop-and-go 
signals  for  the  day — all  meaningful  per 
se,  all  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

Obviously  this  is  just  one  way  to  edit 
such  a  page.  The  possibilities  are  many: 
the  positions  of  the  elements  can  vary, 
the  size  of  type  can  vary,  the  selection  of 
content  can  be  much  more  refined. 

I  hope  these  ideas  will  at  least  stimu¬ 
late  you  to  consider  the  inherent  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  modem  front  page,  whose  full 
potential  I  believe  has  b^n  dormant  for 
the  past  century  or  more. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .. 
American  Financial  Com.  (OTC) 

Booth  Nevrspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .. 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AM^j  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Thompson  Newspapers  (CE)  _ 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


11/19 

5'/, 

16 

■I 

\ 

27'/, 

17'/, 

ICA 

B'/j 

ICH/, 

II 

28'/4 

lOH 

B'/, 

IB 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . . . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OtC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . . . 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-hve  (NYSE)  . 

Wnite  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AME}()  . 


11/26 

5'/, 

16 

22 

2'/4 

4% 

IB'/j 

2?'^ 

7% 

28 

IB'/, 

13 

16'/, 

IC/S 

8% 

2 

6^^ 

9'/, 

'll 

M'/, 

28% 

IB 


% 

2'/, 

10% 

10 

2'/, 

ll'/i 

10% 

*'/, 

22 

19% 

II'/, 

58 

21 

59'/, 

6S 

4"/, 

22 

34'/4 

31 

22% 

16'/, 

39 

14'/, 

6 

37'/, 

6'/, 

2l7/h 

4 

24 

r/t 

V/i 

51 

4'/4 

12 

IB'A 

14 

14'/, 

rd 

'A 

4'/, 
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Photog’s  bias  case 
overturned  by  court 

The  Superior  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
Wilmington  (Dela.)  News-Journal  Co.  did 
not  discriminate  against  a  black  photo¬ 
grapher  and  has  overturned  an  earlier 
ruling  by  the  state  Equal  Employment 
Review  Board. 

On  November  26,  1973,  the  review  board 
said  photographer  Alfred  C.  Connell  was 
paid  as  much  as  $20  a  week  less  than  a 
white  photographer  of  similar  experience 
and  was  assigned  to  night  work  because  of 
his  race. 

The  Superior  Court  ruling,  issued  No¬ 
vember  6,  said  the  review  board  did  not 
have  enough  evidence  to  support  that  find¬ 
ing. 

Connell  voluntarily  left  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  on  August  12  and  now  lives  in 
Colorado. 

Connell  had  based  his  arguments  on  two 
grounds.  First,  he  argued,  there  were  very 
few  blacks  employed  by  the  papers  and, 
second,  he  was  as  competent  as  the  white 
photographers. 

The  court  ruled  the  employment  figures 
presented  might  be  relevant  if  the  papers 
had  failed  to  hire  Connell  but  not  in  a  case 
involving  his  working  conditions.  That  is 
especially  true,  the  court  held,  since  the 
job  involved  special  skills. 

Further,  the  court’s  ruling  said  Connell 
failed  to  prove  that  he  was  as  competent 
as  the  higher  paid  white  photographers.  In 
the  absence  of  any  outside  evidence,  the 
evaluation  by  his  superiors  was  adequate 
grounds  for  the  company’s  decision  to  pay 
him  less. 

In  the  course  of  Connell’s  complaints, 
he  had  accused  his  immediate  superior, 
Charles  McGowen,  of  racial  bias.  Connell 
noted  in  his  complaints  that  McGowen  was 
from  Alabama. 

The  court  said  Connell  presented  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  McGowen  showed  any  racial 
bias  and  that,  in  fact,  McGowen  had  given 
Connell  several  promotions  and  raises. 

• 

Record  net  income 
for  Lee  Enterprises 

Lee  Enterprises  reported  record  net  in¬ 
come  of  $5,527,000,  or  $1.65  per  common 
share,  for  its  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1974.  An  11.9*70  increase  in  operating 
income  and  an  increase  of  30.3%  in  the 
earnings  of  associated  companies  produced 
the  16.5%  increase  over  the  $4,744,000  or 
$1.42  per  share,  reported  last  year. 

Revenues  wrere  $48,409,000  compared  to 
$44,980,000  a  year  earlier.  Fourth  quarter 
revenues  increased  11%  over  the  previous 
year  and  quarterly  earnings  increased 
20.2%  to  $0.44  per  share  versus  $0.37  re¬ 
ported  for  the  comparable  period  in  1973. 

Total  operating  expense  was  6.7% 
higher  this  year  at  $39,414,000  with  cost 
of  newsprint  and  ink  up  almost  11%. 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  earned  a 
modest  profit  versus  start-up  and  develop¬ 
ment  losses  suffered  in  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  1973. 
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Washington  bureau  By  Luther  A.  Huston 

THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS 


When  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  was  organized  in 
1970,  38  papers  comprised  the  chain.  At 
this  w’riting  the  bureau  serves  48  papers 
and  more  may  be  added  before  this  arti¬ 
cle  appears  in  print.  Lord  Thomson,  the 
Canadian  businessman  who  became  a 
newspaper  tycoon  and  acquired  a  British 
title,  picks  up  newspapers  almost  the 
way  a  fruit  picker  picks  peaches  from 
peach  trees.  Besides  his  United  States 
papers,  Lord  Thomson  has  33  in  Canada, 
or  did  at  the  latest  count. 

Three  men  comprise  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  bureau.  The  chief  is  Richard 
J.  Maloy,  a  second  generation  newspaper 
man  from  Ohio,  who  organized  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  December  1970.  His  father  w’as 
editor  of  a  Lorain,  0.,  newspaper  and 
Dick  started  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
copy  boy  on  his  father’s  paper.  After 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Maloy  worked  for  the  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  Detroit 
News,  and  for  fifteen  years  served  the 
Washington  Post  in  various  positions,  in¬ 
cluding  city  editor  and  London  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Maloy’s  assistants  are  Kenneth  B.  Da- 
lecki  and  Frederick  L.  Berns.  Dalecki  has 
a  masters  degree  from  American  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Communications. 
Berns  has  a  masters  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  Northwestern  University; 

In  a  report  to  the  managing  editors  of 
all  Thomson  newspapers,  Maloy  stated 
the  major  news  functions  of  the  bureau. 

“Our  brief  is  to  focus  on  locally  ori¬ 
ented  coverage  of  the  nation’s  capital,” 
he  wrote.  “We  do  an  average  of  three 


national  stories  a  week,  but  our  focus  is 
on  pieces  for  the  individual  newspapers.” 

During  1973,  Maloy  reported,  the  bu¬ 
reau  produced  2,368  stories,  of  which 
2,224  were  local-angle  stories  and  144 
were  national  stories.  The  total  file  for 
the  year  w^as  825,000  words. 

As  with  other  Washington  news  bu¬ 
reaus,  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  of  the 
Thomson  staff  is  spent  answering  queries 
from  editors.  In  1973,  Maloy  reported, 
the  bureau  fielded  212  queries.  Queries 
from  editors,  he  says,  receive  “priority 
treatment”  and  are  “put  ahead  of  routine 
coverage.” 

The  Thomson  Newspapers  are  scattered 
through  25  states.  For  coverage  purposes, 
the  Washington  bureau  divides  them 
among  the  three  staffers,  each  taking  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  about  one-third  of  the 
papers.  Maloy  handles  those  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  consisting  of  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Dalecki 
has  the  papers  in  the  South  and  West. 
Berns  covers  for  papers  in  the  East  and 
Midwest. 

The  stories  they  write  deal  with  pol¬ 
itics,  legislation,  activities  of  congressmen 
from  the  states  in  which  Thomson  papers 
are  published,  “local  personalities”  such 
as  “Miss  Teenage  America  from  Lan¬ 
caster  visits  the  President”  and  national 
issues,  such  as  aid  to  Catholic  Schools, 
revenue  sharing,  strip  mining,  and  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  how  much  congressmen  pay 
their  staffs  and  “lush  benefits  enjoyed  by 
a  congressman.” 

One  way  or  another,  the  Washington 
bureau  writes  stories  about  virtually  ev¬ 
erything  that  goes  on  in  Washington,  al- 


RICHARD  J.  MALOY,  Chief,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  Thomson  Newspapers. 


ways  oriented  to  local  and  regional  news 
policies  of  the  Thomson  papers. 

Most  of  the  bureau  copy  is  sent  to  the 
papers  by  mail,  although  if  there  is  a 
time  limit  on  a  particular  story  it  will  be 
telephoned  to  the  paper  or  papers  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  task  of  address¬ 
ing  envelopes  to  almost  50  papers  would 
be  monumental  so  the  bureau  saves  a  lot 
of  time  and  work  by  having  a  rubber 
stamp  with  the  name  and  address  of  each 
paper  conveniently  held  in  banks  of  clips 
attached  to  a  wall.  This  is  probably  the 
least  complicated  and  least  expensive 
transmission  system  used  by  any  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  The  bureau  does  not  serve 
the  Canadian  papers. 

• 

S.C.  island  paper’s 
columns  in  new  book 

“The  Gentlemanly  Serpent  and  Other 
Columns  from  a  Newspaperman  in  Para¬ 
dise”  is  a  collection  of  columns  by  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels  from  the  pages  of  the  Hilton 
Head  Packet  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  South  Carolina  weekly,  1970-73.  The 
book  is  scheduled  for  publication  December 
9  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
Press. 

Daniels,  onetime  press  secretary  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  author  of 
20  books  and  editor  emeritus  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  resides  on 
Hilton  Head  Island  with  his  wife  Lucy.  He 
is  considered  a  “representative-at-large” 
of  the  Island  Packet,  a  paper  he  co-found- 
ed  with  Ralph  Hilton,  Packet  editor  and 
editor  of  the  book  of  columns,  described  as 
ranging  from  the  sentimental  to  the  hil¬ 
arious,  from  the  wise  to  the  wrathful. 

Book  also  includes  a  history  of  the  island’s 
newspaper,  reproductions  of  cartoons  by 
Packet  artist  Marilyn  Maxham  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  island  living  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Packet. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK 


.  .  .  THINK 


For  food  promoters,  that’s  wisdom.  Altoona  SMSA  now 
ranks  32nd  in  the  nation  in  per-household  food  sales, 
according  to  Sales  Management,  and  E&P  Market  Guide's 
$1 16-million  estimate  of  Altoona  total  1975  food  sales 
exceeds  estimates  for  many  far  larger  markets. 

So  when  you  think  food,  think  Altoona,  and  put  a  piece 
of  your  mind  in  the  newspaper  read  by  98%  of  Altoona 
families,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market.  They’ll  eat  it  up! 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SRirtot 


Color  available  daily. 
For  full  information, 
call  Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Ad  Manager,  at 
814-944-7171. 
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Police  laud  Newhouse  paper 
for  withholding  kidnap  news 


There  is  little  a  newsman  likes  better 
than  to  scoop  his  rivals. 

But  at  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press, 
editors  feel  the  only  thing  nicer  is  to  lose 
an  exclusive  story,  and  by  doing  so,  help 
save  a  life. 

On  November  13,  1974,  the  Long  Island 
Press,  a  Newhouse  daily,  made  a  decision 
to  withhold  a  story  when  one  of  its  re¬ 
porters  got  a  scoop  on  a  kidnapping  be¬ 
fore  other  media. 


“The  media  has  a  responsibility  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  news,  and  to  use  its  resources  to 
get  the  whole  truth  .  .  .  But  publishing 
the  news  is  not  the  media’s  only  role. 
There  are  times  when  not  publishing  the 
story  can  be  just  as  important.  This  is 
often  true  when  a  defendant’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  might  be  compromised.  The 
Press  proudly  subscribes  to  the  guidelines 
of  the  New  York  Fair  Trial  Free  Press 
Conference.” 


and  how  he  remained  silent.  Ruinsky  said 
other  media  picked  up  on  it.  It  was  the 
lead  story  in  the  New  York  Post  and  in 
the  New  York  News  after  release.  Long 
Island’s  Newsday,  replayed  it  according 
to  the  managing  editor.  And  he  adds  that 
the  Press  has  been  deluged  with  calls  and 
news  pick-ups  from  the  wire  services,  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  a  lot  of  radio  stations,  who  have 
credited  the  Newhouse  newspaper  with 
the  scoop. 

• 

Daily  for  Canadians 
in  Florida  announced 


Gene  Batzer,  Press’  Nassau  police  beat 
reporter  learned  that  a  wealthy  Kings 
Port,  L.L,  businessman  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  in  lieu  of  a  $750,000  ransom  de¬ 
mand.  But  Batzer  consulted  with  his  edi¬ 
tors,  and  according  to  managing  editor 
Sam  Ruinsky,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Press  would  not  divulge  the  story  while 
Jack  J.  Teich  remained  hostage. 

Safety  not  heads 

Ruinsky  said  the  Press  editors  obvi¬ 
ously  knew  “the  story  would  make  head¬ 
lines  and  sell  papers,  but  it  might  also 
have  meant  Teich’s  death.”  This  fact  was 
made  clear,  in  a  Press  story  with  the  vic¬ 
tim  after  his  release. 

Nassau  Chief  of  Detectives  Edward 
Curran,  praised  the  Press,  on  Teich’s  re¬ 
lease,  November  20,  for  the  newspaper’s 
cooperation  with  authorities.  Curran  said 
the  newspaper’s  withholding  of  the  story 
amounted,  to  the  greatest  cooperation, 
from  the  media,  in  his  police  career. 

At  first  skeptical,  when  Batzer  informed 
Curran  of  his  knowledge  of  the  story, 
the  Press  revealed  in  its  coverage  that 
the  police  chief  had  “been  burned  a  decade 
ago  in  the  fatal  kidnapping  of  a  youth.” 
A  similar  agreement  had  been  made  with 
all  metro-area  New  York  newspapers,  but 
an  unnamed  Manhattan-based-tabloid 
broke  that  agreement. 

In  return  for  the  Press’  silence,  Curran 
agreed  to  immediately  inform  the  re¬ 
porter,  Batzer  of  any  break  in  the  case. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
also  informed  of  the  agreement  and  they 
endorsed  the  move. 

As  the  case  continued,  through  the  week, 
the  Press  noted  in  its  own  coverage :  “Cur¬ 
ran  said  his  admiration  for  the  Press  grew 
each  day  as  the  new'spaper  uncovered 
more  information  on  the  case  from  its 
own  sources  but  still  remained  faithful  to 
its  pact  not  to  sacrifice  one  man’s  life  for 
the  sake  of  extra  newspaper  sales  or  the 
ability  to  get  a  ‘beat’  on  the  other  news 
media.” 

According  to  Ruinsky,  Curran  felt  the 
Press  “clearly  demonstrated  its  dedication 
to  community  service.”  Nassau  County 
Executive  Ralph  G.  Caso  and  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Louis  J.  Frank  lauded  the  Long 
Island  Press  for  its  cooperation.  And  both 
men  disclosed  that  because  of  the  paper’s 
“community  awareness,”  Batzer  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  official  citation  for  his  part  in  the 
case. 

In  an  editorial,  November  21,  after 
Teich’s  release,  the  editors  concluded : 


The  editorial  further  detailed :  “An  even 
more  graphic  example  of  the  virtue  of 
sometimes  withholding  a  story  was  the  re¬ 
cent  kidnapping  of  a  Long  Island  busi¬ 
nessman.” 

Following  the  release,  when  the  Press 
lifted  its  self-imposed  black-out,  Ruinsky 
said  “Our  coverage  was  full-blast.  We  ran 
16  columns  so  far,  and  tomorrow,  we  will 
run  equally  as  much.” 

Coverage  included  Batzer’s  first-person 
account  of  how  he  stumbled  on  the  story 


Bowes  Publishers  Ltd.,  London,  Ontario, 
will  begin  publishing  a  Monday  to  Friday 
newspaper  in  Florida  for  the  500,000  Ca¬ 
nadians  who  visit  the  state  annually.  The 
Daily  Canadian,  which  will  be  wholly 
Canadian  in  news  content,  will  be  bussed 
overnight  for  newsstand,  vending  box  and 
mail  distribution  in  most  Florida  areas. 
It  will  be  printed  by  Suncoast  Color  Press 
Inc.,  of  Sarasota,  another  Bowes  subsidi¬ 
ary.  In  October,  the  company  began  publi¬ 
cation  of  Today  at  Fort  McMurray.  Albt. 


^./Announcement 


Capital  Cities  acquires 
Carter  Publications 

- Editor  &  Publisher  Nov.  16,  1974  - > 

Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc.  has 
completed  the  purchase  of  the  newspaper 
properties  and  radio  stations  of  Carter 
Publications  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  it 
was  announced  November  8. 

Assets  include  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  two  radio  properties,  WBAP- 
am,  and  KSCS-fm,  both  licenses  to  Fort 
Worth;  and  an  80%  interest  in  the  Arling¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Citizen-Journal,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  weekly. 

The  purchase  price,  according  to  Capital 
Cities,  was  $75,500,000,  of  which  total, 
$35,000,000  was  paid  at  closing  and  the 
balance  is  payable  at  6%  interest  in  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  over  a  seven-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  one  year  after  closing.  i 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  media  broker,  Wes-  j 
ton,  Conn.,  acted  as  consultant  on  the  ' 
newspaper  portion  of  the  acquisition. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


BROKERS  •  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS 


“October  Hill” 
Riverbank  Road 
Weston,  Conn. 


Mail  Address:  P.O.  Box  1253 
Weston,  (]onn.  06880 
Telephone  (203)  226-9591 
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NEW  JERSEY  PUBLISHERS— Newly  elected  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  are 
(left  to  right)  William  Klaber,  Jr.,  vicepresident  (publisher,  West  Essex  Tribune,  Livingston); 
C.  Palmer  Bateman,  Jr.,  president  (publisher,  Somerset  Messenger  Gazette);  James  R.  Sutphen, 
vicepresident  (senior  managing  editor.  The  Record,  Hackensack);  Jules  L.  Plangere,  Jr.,  treasurer 
(general  manager,  Asbury  Park  Press);  and,  James  J.  Dougherty,  immediate  past  president  (gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Evening  Times,  Trenton.) 


Editor  put  in  charge 
of  ad  department 

Appointment  of  a  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  an  advertising  director  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  has  been  announced. 

Robert  C.  King,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  Star,  becomes  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 
tising  for  both  the  Star  and  the  Tribune. 
Gunnar  Rovick,  former  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Both  appointments  are 
effective  December  1. 

Harold  E.  Hughes,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  Star  and  Tribune, 
has  announced  plans  to  retire  on  January 
4,  1975.  Hughes,  63,  spent  more  than  40 
years  in  advertising  with  Minneapolis 
newspapers,  and  started  his  career  in  the 
classified  department  of  the  Tribune  in 
1932. 

King,  43,  is  a  native  Minnesotan,  a 
graduate  of  Shattuck  School  in  Faribault 
and  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
had  been  editor  of  the  Fergus  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal  when  he  joined  the 
editorial /opinion  page  staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  in  1965.  He  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Star  in 
1967,  managing  editor  in  1969,  and  editor 
in  January,  1972.  Before  entering  the 
newspaper  field  in  1962,  he  had  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Morris,  Minn.,  and  in  Fergus  Falls. 

Rovick,  53,  who  first  joined,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  in  1940,  was  bom  in  Nor  Odal, 
Norway,  attended  high  school  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  the  University  of  Iowa. 

King’s  successor  as  editor  of  the  Star 
has  not  yet  been  selected.  For  the  time 
being,  the  managing  editor  and  editorial 
editor  of  the  paper  will  report  directly  to 
Robert  M.  Smith,  the  publisher. 

• 

Lionel  joins  ad  group 

The  National  Association  of  Recruit¬ 
ment  Advertising  Agencies  has  named 
Daniel  L.  Lionel  as  its  executive  secretary. 
The  group  bills  over  $250  million  per  year 
in  advertising.  Lionel,  a  former  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post  and  formerly  a 
Cowles  Communications  executive,  writes 
the  “Advertising  Scene”  feature  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  Lionel  will  make  his 
office  at  25  Azalea  Drive,  Syosset,  N.Y. 


Tony  Lavery,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  Netvs — promoted 
to  dual  circulation  posts  with  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 

m  *  * 

Robert  E.  Lange,  formerly  national  ad 
manager — named  classified  ad  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express-News.  Kingsley 
S.  Gerlach — named  national  ad  manager. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Diane  M.  Pollack,  assistant  city  editor 
in  charge  of  features — named  city  editor 
of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 

«  ♦  * 

Michael  Reed,  editor,  Orlando  Citizen 
News,  a  Knight-Ridder  weekly — resigned 
to  join  the  San  Jose  (Costa  Rica)  News 
and  freelance  work  from  the  home  of 
financier  Robert  Vesco. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Moss  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  vicepresident 
of  administration  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Barbara  Gruner  replaces  Moss  as 
manager  of  employment.  Jerilyn  A. 
Weaver — named  manager  of  training  and 
development. 


Brooks  Whitmore,  national  ad  sales¬ 
man — named  sales  manager  of  Southland, 
the  roto  magazine  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Bruce  E.  Wallis,  granddaughter 
of  Edward  H.  Butler  Sr.,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News — 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Bruce  E.  Wallis,  vice- 
president  of  the  Price  Paper  Corp. 

*  >i<  * 

Donald  R.  Gandy,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  South  Mississippi  Sun  and 
Daily  Herald  in  Biloxi — named  Southeast¬ 
ern  States  sales  representative  for  Hamil¬ 
ton  Circulation  Supplies. 

*  *  * 

Michael  O’Shaugnessy,  previously 
with  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  for  10 
years — to  editor  of  the  Beaver,  serving 
Eastern  Manitoba.  Ed  Knapp,  formerly 
with  Imperial  Tobacco  Co. — named  mar¬ 
keting  director. 

*  * 

Ted  Risenhoover,  publisher  of  the 
Tahlequah  (Okla.)  Star-Citizen — elected 
to  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

*  *  • 

William  M.  Clemens,  an  industrial  re¬ 
lations  consultant — joined  Reno  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  as  controller.  He  succeeds  N. 
Walter  Ryals,  w’ho  was  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

*  * 

Dan  Hruby  has  been  named  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News,  succeeding  Louis  Duino,  who 
asked  to  be  relieved  in  order  to  assume 
his  former  position  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Mercury. 

*  *  If 

Rich  Connell — appointed  editor  of  the 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News. 

«  *  * 

Philip  R.  Scheier,  Malden  (Mass.) 
Evening  News — elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 


!  ANEMSminSTOBy 
OF.IPWORLD'*-^, 

iillTOr  isSssiii.  - 

.indbergh  I  ’ 


A  unique  and  compelling  way 
of  looking  at  history  from  Lincoln’s 
assassination  to  Watergate. 

ANEWSMPER  HISTORY 

OFTHE  WORLD  Michael  Wynn  Jones 

A  great  selection  of  the  major  news  stories 
from  1850  to  the  present,  with  facsimile  pages, 
headlines,  editorials,  photographs,  cartoons, 
from  both  the  American  and  British  press. 

Including  a  concise  history  of  newspaper 
development  and  the  struggle  for  a  free  press 
from  the  17th  century  on. 

200  reproductions.  Page  size:  lOVi  "x  14y4  ". 

$15.95  at  your  bookstore  or  from 

WILLI  AM  MORROW 

Dept.  JAC-EP  105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10016 
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in  the  news 


Kauffmann  steps  down 
as  president  of  Star-News 

John  H.  Kauffmann  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  company  that  publishes 
the  Washington  Star-News  and  the  resig¬ 
nation  has  been  accepted  by  the  company’s 
board  of  directors.  A  successor  has  not 
yet  been  named. 

Kauffmann  was  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  members  of  the  three  families  which 
have  had  a  major  interest  in  the  Star- 
News,  formerly  the  Evening  Star,  since 
its  founding  in  1867.  His  great  grand¬ 
father,  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  was  the 
first  president  of  the  company. 

John  Kauffmann  came  to  the  Star  in 
1949.  Following  training  in  the  circula¬ 
tion,  production  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  he  was  named  business  manager 
in  1957,  was  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
company  in  1963,  and  in  1968  succeeded 
Crosby  N.  Boyd  as  president. 

Joe  L.  Allbritton,  Texas  banker  who  re¬ 
cently  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  company,  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer.  In  offering  his  res¬ 
ignation  Kauffmann  told  the  company’s 
directors  that  serious  financial  problems 
confronting  the  newspaper  required  “one 
firm  hand  at  the  wheel.” 

“We  cannot  afford  that  there  be  the 
slightest  question  as  to  who  is  running  the 
newspaper,”  he  said,  “Joe  Allbritton  is 
man  with  the  authority  and  our  corporate 
structure  must  make  this  absolutely  clear.” 

Allbritton  praised  Kauffmann  for  “his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  this 
newspaper  and  this  community.” 

• 

Robert  M.  Hunt,  president  and  general 
manager,  Chicago  Tribune  Co. — elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  filling  the  vacancy  of 
John  B.  Olson,  now  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Press. 

«  «  « 

Robert  T.  Naylor — retired  as  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune. 
Naylor  came  from  Suffolk,  Va.  in  1960 
with  William  T.  Missett,  who  became 
publisher  when  the  paper  was  acquired  by 
the  Scripps  League.  Missett  retired  two 
years  ago  and  moved  to  Oceanside,  Calif., 
where  he  continues  active  writing  editori¬ 
als  for  the  Blade-Tribune  and  other 
Scripps  League  papers.  William  Los- 
TOSKi,  formerly  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  the  new  ad  manager  of  the 
Star-Tribune. 

*  if  If 

William  G.  Wagner,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  News — retired  after  27  years 
with  the  paper.  Fane  L.  Burt,  Sunday 
editor — named  to  succeed  Wagner  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News. 

*  <«'  * 

William  T.  Jardine,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
— presented  the  Frank  Thayer  Award  for 
personal  service  to  newspaper  circulation 
in  the  Midwest  by  the  Wisconsin  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 


William  T.  Guthrie,  sports  editor. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  Journal- 
Courier — named  executive  sports  editor, 
the  New  Haven  papers  and  also  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times.  In  related  promotions,  Dennis 
Randall — to  sports  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times;  Rick  Odermatt,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Haven  Register;  and  Tom  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  sports  editor.  New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier. 

*  *  * 

Don  Chapman,  assistant  news  editor. 
South  Bay  Breeze — named  an  assistant 
city  editor.  Al  Beissert,  formerly  art  d.i- 
rector  and  photo  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  News  and  news  editor  of  the 
Woodbury  (N.J.)  Daily  Times — named  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Copley  paper. 

*  * 

William  H.  McCall,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  South  America  since  1956 — 
retires  January  7.  Claude  Hippeau,  now 
general  business  manager  for  S.  America 
in  Buenos  Aires — to  succeed  McCall  with 
the  title  of  managing  director.  South 
American  operations. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  F.  Harvey,  vicepresident  and 

treasurer  of  Schering-Plough  Corp., 
Bloomfield,  N.J. — elected  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance  of  Times  Mirror,  Los  Angeles. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  president  and  pub¬ 

lisher,  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. — elected 
to  the  Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame.  Citation 
and  presentation  was  by  Harold  W. 
Andersen,  chairman  of  ANPA  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Omaha  World-Herald. 

*  * 

Peter  W.  Selkowe,  previously  editor  of 
the  Valley  News,  Hanover,  Lebanon,  N.H. 
and  White  River  Junction,  Vt. — to  news 
editor  of  the  Metro-East  Journal,  E.  St. 
Louis,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Olson,  editor  of  the  Paxton  (Ill.) 
Daily  and  Weekly  Records — named  an  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  Defense  In¬ 
formation  School,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind. 

«  *  * 

Myrna  J.  Morris  has  been  appointed 
composing  room  superintendent  of  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  Ms  Morris 
joined  the  Gazette  from  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State-Record  where  she  was  cold 
type  supervisor.  The  State-Record  ac¬ 
quired  the  Gazette  last  fall. 
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W ashington  bureau  posts 
to  Nelson  and  Britton 

Jack  Nelson,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
investigative  reporter,  will  become  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  January. 

Nelson,  a  10-year  member  of  the  Times 
staff,  will  succeed  John  Lawrence,  who  will 
return  to  Los  Angeles  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  with  responsibility  for  economic 
news  coverage. 

At  the  same  time,  Dennis  Britton,  bu¬ 
reau  news  editor,  will  become  assistant 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau. 

Nelson,  who  won  his  Pulitzer  in  1960 
while  a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  the  co-author  of  three  books  and 
a  former  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  joined  the  Times  staff  in  1965 
as  chief  of  the  Atlanta  bureau  and  moved 
to  the  Washington  bureau  in  1970. 

• 

Bob  Eddy  retires 

Bob  Eddy,  57,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  re¬ 
tired,  effective  November  22.  The  action 
was  approved  by  the  paper’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  No  successor  has  been  named. 
Eddy,  who  came  to  the  Courant  in  1962 
from  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  where 
he  was  managing  editor,  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  in  1968.  Eddy  said  he 
plans  to  return  to  newspaper  work. 


One  of  the  toughest  jobs  in  public 
relations  is  the  translation  of  tech¬ 
nical  material  to  language  use- 
able  in  the  consumer  media.  This 
is  where  Bob  Warren,  a  chemist 
and  a  former  managing  editor  of 
Chemical  Week,  shines.  Because 
Bob  Warren  is  a  PRO. 


MANNING,  SELVAGE  &  LEE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Nearly  100  people  producing 
material  editore  can  truet 


664  Fifth  Av«..  New  York  212/566-2600 
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12011  San  VIcania  Blvd.,  Loa  Angalaa  213/476-6211 
75  Eaat  Wackar  Driva,  Chicago  312/726-7690 
515  Oliva  Siraal,  81.  Loula  314/421-6050 
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News  disclosure 
motion  quashed 

A  U.S.  District  Court  judge  has  denied 
a  motion  to  force  a  reporter  for  the  Neiv 
Orleans  States-Item  to  reveal  his  sources 
of  information  in  a  series  of  articles  about 
alleged  influence  of  organized  crime  in 
state  government. 

Judge  Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe  ruled  in 
favor  of  reporter  Bill  Lynch’s  motion  for  a 
summary  judgment  to  dismiss  him  as  a 
defendant  in  a  $275,000  civil  rights  suit  by 
Leon  S.  Poirier,  a  Hammond,  La.,  ac¬ 
countant. 

In  his  suit,  Poirier  alleged  that  Lynch 
and  six  state  officials  conspired  to  violate 
his  civil  rights  in  1972  by  charging  him 
with  breaking  state  revenue  laws. 

The  judge  said  Lynch  did  not  have  to 
reveal  who  had  given  him  information  for 
the  series  about  Poirier  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Louisiana  Anti-Mafia  Legisla¬ 
tive  Investigating  Committee  into  alleged 
state  Revenue  Department  irregularities. 

LjTich  based  his  articles  on  a  series  of 
reports  by  Charles  Carson,  an  accountant 
employed  by  the  committee,  which  never 
were  made  public  by  the  committee. 

Heebe  said  in  his  ruling  that  after  two 
and  a  half  years  of  depositions  Poirier  had 
been  unable  to  establish  any  evidence  that 
LjTich  was  engaged  in  any  conspiracy  with 
the  other  defendants  to  violate  his  civil 
rights. 

“During  all  this  time,  with  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
tensive  discovery,  plaintiff  has  not  been 
able  to  come  up  with  one  shred  of  evidence 
that  would  link  Lynch,  as  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  to  the  alleged  conspiracy,”  Heebe 
said. 

Heebe  cited  a  previous  decision  and  said 
he  was  not  convinced  that  requiring  Lynch 
to  reveal  his  sources  would  further 
Poirier’s  suit. 

The  judge  cited  a  previous  decision  in 
another  case  which  said,  “Compelled  dis¬ 
closure  of  confidential  sources  unquestion¬ 
ably  threatens  a  journalist’s  ability  to 
secure  information  that  is  made  available 
to  him  only  on  a  confidential  basis. 

“The  deterrent  effect  such  disclosure  is 
likely  to  have  upon  future  undercover  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  .  .  .  threatens  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  public’s  need  to 
be  informed. 

“It  thereby  undermines  values  that  tra¬ 
ditionally  have  been  protected  by  federal 
courts  applying  federal  public  policy.” 

Lynch  had  denied  receiving  his  infor¬ 
mation  from  any  of  the  other  defendants 
in  the  case.  They  include  state  police 
officers  and  present  and  former  Revenue 
Department  officials. 

Poirier  also  has  brought  libel  suits 
against  Lynch  and  others  in  connection 
with  the  case. 

Poirier  was  a  figure  in  the  committee’s 
1971  investigation  of  the  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  and  claims  of  organized  crime’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  other  areas  of  state  government. 

Poirier,  at  one  time  an  accountant  for 
rackets  figure  Carlos  Marcello,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ownership  of  a  number  of 
motels  in  the  New  Orleans  area  whose 
treatment  by  the  Revenue  Department  was 
investigated  by  the  committee. 


Charges  against  MDs  must  be  made  public 


Because  of  a  suit  filed  November  8  by 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  was  or¬ 
dered  by  a  Superior  Court  judge  Novem¬ 
ber  15  to  make  public  any  formal  charges 
it  makes  against  any  doctor  and  to  allow 
the  public  to  attend  the  previously  closed 
hearings. 

Subsequently,  the  Observer’s  readers 
were  informed  November  21  of  the  18 
charges  filed,  including  those  of  malprac¬ 
tice,  against  Dr.  Harold  R.  Hoke,  a  local 
abortionist  who  operates  the  first  state- 
licensed  abortion  clinic  in  Charlotte. 

The  newspaper  had  been  writing  stories 
for  more  than  a  year  about  Dr.  Hoke,  who 
faces  possible  loss  of  his  medical  license. 
Finally,  after  a  story  last  summer  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  State  Medical  Examiners 
Board  has  been  investigating  Hoke  for 
six  months  but  had  taken  no  action 
against  him,  the  board  secretly  charged 
him  with  a  number  of  violations. 

“We  knew  he  had  been  charged,  but  we 
didn’t  know  the  specifics  of  the  charges 
because  the  board  would  not  make  them 
public.  Nor  did  they  plan  to  have  the 
hearing  against  Hoke  be  public,”  said 
Walker  Lundy,  Observer  metropolitan 
editor,  told  E&P. 

Open  records  law  upheld 

In  Judge  James  H.  Pou  Bailey’s  order, 
which  became  effective  Nov’ember  20,  he 
said  reporters  and  the  public  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  the  board 
meetings  as  required  by  the  open  records 
law.  State  law  says  plainly,  Bailey  said, 
that  hearings  into  such  charges  must  be 
conducted  in  public. 

Plaintiffs  were  the  Knight  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Observer;  Lundy, 


and  reporters  Paul  Bernish  and  Michael 
Schartz.  Defendants  were  the  members  of 
the  medical  board. 

The  suit  said  the  board  denied  all  re¬ 
quests  by  the  newspaper’s  reporters  to  see 
minutes  of  meetings,  notices  of  hearings 
issued  to  the  three  doctors,  or  records  of 
action  against  them — all  of  which  the  suit 
alleged  were  public  documents. 

The  other  two  doctors  involved  besides 
Hoke  were  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Mize  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  who  was  convicted  for  helping  a  pa¬ 
tient  fraudulently  obtain  pills,  and  Dr. 
John  Kernodle,  who  was  paroled  last 
month  from  a  prison  term  for  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  bank  funds. 

The  judge  also  cited  the  Medical  Prac¬ 
tices  Act  in  saying  that  the  hearings  be 
made  public. 

The  Observer’s  attorney,  Osborne  Ays- 
cue  Jr.  told  Baily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearing  that  the  suit  was  an  effort  to  en¬ 
force  laws  governing  public  information. 
“The  statute  requires  for  the  hearings  to 
be  open  and  public  access  to  public  rec¬ 
ords.  The  public  has  no  other  way  to  know 
how  the  board  is  performing  its  statutory 
duty  .  .  .  The  intent  of  the  statute  is  de¬ 
feated  every  time  the  board  meets  in  pri¬ 
vate.” 

The  judge  said  he  understood  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  board’s  position;  that  doc¬ 
tors  possibly  could  be  damaged  econom¬ 
ically  and  professionally  by  airing  of 
charges  that  ended  in  their  favor.  “On  the 
other  hand,  I  wonder  if  a  doctor  is  in  a 
different  position  from  someone — like  a 
businessman  charged  with  rape — a  charge 
published  all  over  creation — and  later 
found  completely  innocent,”  he  said,  but 
adding  that  knowledge  that  charges  would 
be  publicized  “might  be  a  damper.” 


Ft.  Lauderdale  papers  sue  in  J.  Gleason  divorce 


The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel  has  taken  court  action  to 
prevent  the  press  and  public  from  being 
present  at  the  continuation  of  the 
Jackie  Gleason  divorce  hearing  set  for 
December  3. 

The  suit,  filed  by  Gore  Newspapers 
Company  in  the  4th  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  in  West  Palm  Beach,  charges  Judge 
Robert  W.  Tyson  Jr.  “acted  without  juris¬ 
diction”  when  he  closed  the  first  hearing 
November  4  to  the  press  and  public. 

News  reporter  Margaret  Ann  Croxton 
testified  in  a  sworn  statement  that  the 
judge  said  he  closed  the  divorce  hearing 
because  “both  parties  to  the  Gleason  trial 
had  requested  that  the  trial  be  closed  to 
the  press  and  public.”  During  that  hear¬ 
ing,  the  judge  agreed  to  end  Gleason’s 
four-year  marriage  to  Beverly  McKittrick 
Gleason.  Gleason,  a  58-year-old  comedian, 
has  since  announced  plans  to  wed  Marilyn 
Horwich,  49. 

The  suit  says  the  First  Amendment  is 
violated,  as  well  as  Article  I,  Section  4  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  brief  says  there  are  only  three  types 
of  court  hearings  that  a  trial  judge  can 
close  to  the  press — bastardy,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquencies  and  adoption  hearings.  “No¬ 


where  in  the  entire  23  sections  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  dissolution  of  marriage  does 
the  legislature  grant  a  trial  judge  any 
power  to  close  any  proceeding  to  the  press 
or  public  under  any  circumstances,”  the 
suit  states. 

• 

Publisher  sues  L.A. 
Police  Chief  for  $lm 

A  $1  million  lawsuit  was  filed  against 
Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Edward  Davis, 
City  Attorney  Burt  Pines  and  policeman 
Thomas  Blake  by  the  publishers  of  the 
L.A.  Star  newspaper  alleging  violation  of 
their  civil  rights. 

The  publishers,  Paul  Eberle,  46,  his 
wife,  Shirley,  and  Mickey  Leblovic,  30, 
were  charged  with  criminal  libel  for 
publishing  a  composite  photograph  of 
actress  Angie  Dickinson’s  head  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  body  of  a  nude  woman. 

The  federal  suit  alleges  police  officers, 
acting  on  a  search  warrant  relating  to 
the  case,  raided  the  Beverly  Hills  office 
of  the  Star  and  the  Riverside  office  of  its 
printer  and  took  material  not  relevant  to 
the  warrant  including  personal  checkbooks 
and  address  books. 
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Weekly  editor 

Freelancer  wrote  report 
on  General’s  harsh  remark 


By  Philly  Murtha 

An  Air  Force  General  addressed  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  graduate  students  on  interna¬ 
tional  law  at  Duke  University  in  October. 
After  the  speech,  he  caged  questions  from 
students  informally.  It  had  not  been  a 
monumental  address.  Many  of  the  report¬ 
ers,  who  covered  the  speech,  left  imme¬ 
diately  to  file  stories. 

But,  it  was  in  this  informal  question- 
session,  that  the  General  opened  his  mind 
and  mouth. 

“Jews  own  you  know,  the  banks  in  this 
country,  the -newspapers.  You  just  look  at 
where  the  Jewish  money  is  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

30-day  news  hold 

Air  Force  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  spoke  on 
October  10.  However,  the  incident  didn’t 
blow-up  in  the  newspapers  until  a  month 
later. 

The  Washington  Post  was  the  first  ma¬ 
jor  paper  to  break  the  remarks  by  Brown. 
But,  it  was  a  weekly  newspaper  column, 
that  sparked  the  Post’s  story. 


Michael  Getler,  Post  staff  writer,  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  learned  of  the  incident 
from  a  fellow  Post  reporter  who  had  a 
fellowship  at  Duke  University.  The  re¬ 
porter  had  not  attended  the  Brown  speech, 
but  he  had  seen  a  column  on  the  military 
and  Brown’s  anti-semitic  remarks  in  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Anvil,  published 
in  Durham,  N.C. 

Getler  admits  the  newspaper  column 
was  subjective.  But  it  was  his  first  clue. 
The  Post  immediately  asked  for  a  tape  of 
the  speech  from  the  person  who  planned 
the  event.  Precise  quotes  were  then  trans¬ 
cribed,  and  the  taped  remarks  were  then 
presented  to  Brown’s  offices,  the  Pentagon, 
the  Defense  Department, 

Getler  interviewed  Brown  and  also  ob¬ 
tained  Brown’s  statement  of  apology  for 
the  Post’s  stories.  The  ball  led  to  bounc¬ 
ing  stories  with  comments  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  remarks  from  politicians,  academi¬ 
cians,  American-Israeli  interests  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Ford,  himself. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Anvil,  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  statements  might  have  gone  almost 


unnoticed.  The  Anvil,  a  weekly  with  8,000 
paid  circulation  is  printed  offset  at  South¬ 
ern  Association  Press  in  Durham. 

It  is  sold  by  subscription  and  on  news 
racks.  Circulation  bridges  Durham,  Chapel 
Hill  and  Raleigh,  with  a  number  of  out-of- 
state  and  overseas  subscribers. 

Tom  Clark,  a  free-lancer  submitted  the 
column  on  Brown  to  the  Anvil.  It  was  a 
subjective  account.  But  it  was  in  print. 
The  newspaper  has  been  in  print  for  seven 
years,  and  it  is  published  by  Robert  Brown 
and  Joe  Bulkley.  It  has  been  called  an  al¬ 
ternative  paper.  It  is  a  paper  that  covers 
mostly  politics  and  the  arts.  It  is  12 
pages,  and  has  a  staff  of  three. 


Montreal  paper  sold 

The  Sunday  Express,  Montreal’s  only 
English-language  Sunday  tabloid,  has 
been  sold  by  Joseph  Azaria  to  a  group  of 
five  investors,  headed  by  David  Silverman, 
who  becomes  general  manager.  Azaria 
also  owns  the  Police  Gazette  and  Pageant 
in  the  United  States. 

• 

Co-op  ad  plan 

The  Wells  Division  of  the  Eenrus  Corp. 
has  introduced  a  co-op  ad  plan  for  a 
solid-state  digital  watch  that  will  be  sold 
by  retailers  starting  December  1. 
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BANKRUPTCY  SALE 


SOUTHWEST 
MAGAZINE  CO. 
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New  systems  and  products 
shown  at  Print  ’74 


Newspaper  executives  attending  the 
Print  ’74  International  Exposition  last 
week  in  Chicago  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  a  number  of  new  systems  and 
products  designed  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Although  the  exposition  is  primarily 
oriented  toward  the  commercial  graphic 
arts  industry,  a  number  of  suppliers  dem¬ 
onstrated  systems  and  products  that  will 
be  marketed  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Following  is  a  review  of  a  number  of 
newspaper  systems  and  products  unveiled 
at  McCormick  Place. 

Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. — low-cost 
modular,  on-line  computer/phototypeset¬ 
ting  system  for  under  $30,000  named  the 
Copy  Processing  System  200  (CPS/200). 
System  is  designed  for  weekly  and  small 
daily  newspapers.  The  CPS/200  is  one 
part  of  the  across-the-spectrum  systems 
from  Star  Graphics.  CPS/200  comes  in 
several  configurations  with  a  completely 
self-contained  composition  system  which 
includes  a  fully  programmable  CPU,  a 
floppy  disc  with  a  250,000  character  stor¬ 
age  capacity  per  cartridge  and  a  new 
Star  phototypesetter  with  eight  typefaces 
in  up  to  16  sizes  on-line  with  speeds  up  to 
150  1pm.  Variety  of  input  devices  can  be 
interfaced  such  as  Star’s  optical  page 
reader,  on/line  typewriters,  on/line  count¬ 
ing  and  non-counting  keyboards,  and  an 
on/line  version  of  Autoedit  VDT,  used  for 
editing/correction  as  well  as  an  input 
device. 

Star  Graphic  Systems  also  introduced 
the  CPS/500.  A  system  designed  for  the 
small  and  medium-size  newspapers.  Price 
tag  for  CPS/500  is  under  $80,000.  CPS/ 
500  is  expandable  to  a  CPS/700.  With  the 
CPS/200,  CPS/500  and  CPS/700  the  com¬ 
pany  is  demonstrating  its  commitment  to 
the  newspaper  industry,  according  to  Paul 
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E.  Huber,  president.  Star  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc. 

Compugraphic  Corp. — Unified  Compos¬ 
er,  a  low-cost,  front-end  system  with  full 
editing  capabilities,  14  line  display  term¬ 
inal  which  serves  as  a  “text  window’’  that 
scans  up  and  dowm  through  up  to  128  lines 
held  in  scrolling  memory.  Text  or  typo¬ 
graphic  information  may  be  stored  in  disc 
memory  of  over  300,000  characters  per 
disc.  Unified  Composer  has  a  number  of 
features  which  permits  application  in  a 
variety  of  newspaper  areas  including 
classified.  Input  to  UC  can  be  justified,  un¬ 
justified  6-level  TTS-coded  paper  tape, 
wire  service  tape,  or  by  the  system’s 
direct-entry  keyboard.  Unit  can  also  be 
interfaced  with  OCR  units  and  operated 
on /line  to  Compugraphic  phototypesetters 
or  output  can  be  clean  paper  tape.  UC 
with  64  line  scrolling  priced  at  $17,000  and 
the  128  line  scrolling  unit  priced  at  $18,- 
500. 

Compugraphic  Corp.,  also  introduced 
Compu Writer  IV  a  keyboard-input  photo¬ 
typesetter  for  camera-ready  text  and  dis¬ 
play  composition.  Unit  has  8  typefaces  in 
12  sizes  for  a  total  capacity  of  96  fonts 
on/line.  Price  is  $12,950  for  the  latest  in 
the  series  of  direct-entry  phototypesetters. 

CompuScan  Inc. — low  cost  editing  ter¬ 
minal  for  small  and  medium  size  news¬ 
papers  with  system  capabilities.  The 
Model  VT  terminal  has  a  Selectric  type 
keyboard,  displays  up  to  18  lines,  72  char¬ 
acters  per  line  including  128  upper  and 
lower  case  characters.  Terminal  can  inter¬ 
face  to  an  OCR  system,  printer,  floppy 
disc  storage,  mag  tape  system  and  most 
computers  or  typesetters.  Mini-computer 
with  up  to  32K,  16  Bit  instructions  can 
handle  up  to  eight  Model  VT  terminals 
per  system  each  with  own  reader  and 
punch  or  eight  terminals  with  common 
high  speed  reader  and  high  speed  punch. 

Key  Corp. — two  new  products  from  a 
new  supplier  to  the  industry.  Keyboard/ 
editing  terminal  with  CRT  display  7x9 
dot  matrix  on  14  lines  of  60  characters 
each  and  2  display  lines.  Designed  with 
Intel  8080  processor,  Intel  memories,  12" 
CRT,  Keytronics  keyboard  assembly  and 
has  factory  programmed  character  gene¬ 
rator.  Unit  displays  point  size,  line  length, 
leading,  and  type  face  with  ten  internal 
memory  areas.  Each  memory  area  stores 
up  to  60  characters  and  can  be  linked. 
Other  features  included  and  configura¬ 
tions  can  be  on/line  (RS  232  C),  on/line 
with  paper  tape  for  stand  by  use,  IBM 
compatible  floppy  disc.  Price  $7,000.  Sec¬ 
ond  keyboard  can  be  in  either  counting 
or  non-counting  modes  with  fully  program¬ 
mable  capability.  Uses  same  processor 
and  memories  as  editing  terminal. 

Singer  Graphic  Systems — Singer  9600 
on/line  data  entry/ text  edit  system  being 
developed  for  the  Newspaper  System  De¬ 
velopment  Group  was  shown.  Terminal  has 
regular  editing  functions  and  also  in¬ 


cludes  split  screen  capability  either  hori¬ 
zontally,  vertically,  or  in  combinations  in 
many  configurations  for  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
plications.  Terminals  are  clustered  to  a 
terminal  intelligence  unit  which  in  turn  is 
connected  to  a  memory  sub-system,  which 
supports  a  large  disk  file.  One  memory 
sub-system  will  handle  five  to  eight  ter¬ 
minal  intelligence  units,  which,  in  turn, 
will  support  30  to  48  terminals.  Stand 
alone  system  will  be  available  latter  part 
of  1975-1976. 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. — terminals 
that  are  part  of  the  Ultra  Systems  ter¬ 
minals  incorporating  a  new  mag  tape  up¬ 
date  merge  system  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
binations.  Low  cost  input  edit  terminals 
in  both  counting  and  non-counting  modes. 
UltraData  terminals  for  transmission  of 
data  (TTS,  ASCII,  BCD,  EBDCIC, 
others).  UltraData  terminals  can  be  used 
three  ways;  transmit-only,  a  receive-only 
and  half-duplex  as  a  sender  or  receiver. 

Optronics  International,  Inc. — Pagitron 
an  electronic  pagination  system  combining 
graphics  and  text.  This  is  the  basic  sys¬ 
tem  shown  at  the  June  1974  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference  with 
additional  capabilities. 

Pako  Corporation — Pakoset  high-volume 
processor/dryer  designed  for  dual  strand 
processing  of  phototypesetting  film  and 
RC  paper  with  help  from  two  separate- 
by-side  daylight  loading  cassette  holders. 
The  Pakoquick,  processor/dryer,  a  rapid 
access  system  capable  of  processing  RC 
paper,  contacts,  duplicating  film  and  pa¬ 
per,  camera  line  and  copy  dot  work.  'The 
Pakorol  processor/dryer  handles  photo¬ 
typesetting  film  and  paper  up  to  12  inches 
wide.  Permits  table  top  use.  Pakonolith  24, 
a  processor/dryer  processes  lith  film  from 
4x5  inches  up  to  24  inches;  also  suited  to 
RC  paper  base  products.  Pakolith  24  has 
double  the  production  capacity  of  the 
Pakonolith  24;  will  also  operate  with 
automatic  transport  systems  from  roll  film 
cameras. 

Addressograph-Multigraph  Corporation 
— Comp-Set  500  a  keyboard-controlled, 
direct  entry  phototypesetter  available 
from  VariTyper  Division  Features  in¬ 
clude  33  different  point  sizes  and  4  type 
styles — all  on  line;  automatic  hyphenless 
justification  and  operator  controlled  end 
of  line  decisions.  Price  is  $10,500. 

Durolith  Corporation — The  LC  2  plate 
for  newspapers,  described  as  a  “marriage 
of  a  lithograph  plate  to  an  anodized  sur¬ 
face;  scratch  resistant  surface.  The  Duro- 
graphic  camera  that  requires  less  man¬ 
power  and  low  material  waste.  The  Duro- 
automatic  offset  processor  built  on  the 
module  principle  with  automatic  control  of 
chemicals  evaporation.  The  Durotop  plate- 
maker  for  offset  plates  and  the  Durovert, 
a  copy  unit  for  exposure  of  offset  plates 
which  demands  only  a  minimum  of  space. 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. — Dis¬ 
tributor  for  Trimkleen,  a  trimmer  for 
photocomp  copy,  now  improved  to  cut 
closer,  more  accurately  and  faster.  Read¬ 
ily  adaptable  to  trimming  copy  for  10- 
column  classified  pages.  Price,  $484. 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Company — The  LI- 
44  light  integrator  providing  a  predictable 
and  exacting  control  of  light  sources  by 
measuring  volume  of  intensity  and  white 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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light;  of  ultra-violet  light  with  a  sensitive 
photo  sensor  which  cuts  off  the  light  at  a 
pre-determined  level  of  exposure.  Price, 
$295,  including  black  and  white  photo 
sensor. 

BASF  Wyandotte  Corporation — A 
range  of  Nyloprint  photopolymer  printing 
plates  and  processing  systems  including 
the  Nyloprint  RD  plates  (.030")  for  high 
quality  newsprinting. 

Saxmayer-National  Bundle  Tyer  Co. — A 
folder-tyer  ready  in  March  or  April  which 
folds  a  newspaper  twice  or  once,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  connected  with  an  inline  tying 
process;  a  modular  accumulator  conveyor 
for  the  mail  room,  adaptable  for  addition 
of  modules  each  five  feet  long.  The  folder- 
tyer  entry  makes  possible  the  handling  of 
an  entire  day’s  output  from  press  to  truck 
for  medium  and  small  newspapers;  can 
fold  and  tie  up  to  96  pages  twice,  over 
that  number,  folds  once  and  ties. 

Varisystcms  Corporation — Editing  ter¬ 
minals  with  123  keys  on  board  including 
command  keys,  2,000  characters  can  be 
shown  on  screen,  with  1,000  character 
buffer,  in  single  or  2-column  format. 

Warner  ‘MDS’  Color — A  direct  screen 
color  system  and  direct  screen  color  sepa¬ 
ration  exposures  system  called  the 
Planomuter,  which  is  an  electronic  film 
plane  exposure  computer,  film  plane  den¬ 
sitometer,  photometer  and  light  meter  all 
in  one  unit. 

The  Planomuter  is  designed  for  direct 
screen  color  and  continuous  tone  separa¬ 
tions,  half-tone  negatives  or  positives. 
The  Warner  ‘MDS’  system  is  a  dyed 
screen  color  separation  system  developed 
for  process  cameras  using  a  total  of  five 
sheets  of  film  per  set;  no  continuous  tone 
masks  or  separations;  designed  for  speed 
and  accuracy  utilizing  special  dyed  color 
contact  screens  for  added  correction,  ver¬ 
satility  and  short  exposure  times.  The  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  dyed  sci’eens,  the  Planom¬ 
uter,  and  a  desensor  which  gives  tray 
development  the  predictable  results  of 
processor  development. 

NuArc  Company,  Inc. — A  new  line  of 
platemakers  with  a  new  light  source 
and  power  pack;  darkroom  sinks,  with 
one-piece  top  and  five  processing  stations 
molded  in;  ribbed  bottom  allows  complete 
water  circulation  under  the  trays. 

• 

Anglo-Canadian 
earnings  soar 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited  announced  earnings  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30,  1974  of  $23,- 
106,000  compared  with  $8,653,000  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  Sales  totalled  $165,- 
919,000.  Sales  for  the  same  period  of  1973 
were  $114,927,000. 


Offset  conversion 

A  $500,000  expansion  program  involving 
conversion  to  photo  composition  and  off¬ 
set  printing  for  the  8,361  circulation 
Plainvieiv  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald  has  been 
announced  by  James  B.  Oswald,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager. 


Photon  appoints  new 
president  and  chief  exec 

Photon,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  an¬ 
nounced  on  November  18,  1974  '.he  elec¬ 
tion  of  .\lfred  M.  Kerzner  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  company 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Kerzner  was  formerly  with  the  LFE 
Corporation  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
served  as  executive  vicepresident  and  a 
director  of  LFE. 

Edward  F.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  a  partner 
in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald,  Farley  &  Ketchum,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  of  the  company  in  its 
pending  Chapter  XI  proceedings,  which 
were  commenced  on  November  6,  1974. 
.\rthur  Young  &  Company  will  continue 
to  serve  as  auditors. 

The  company  has  a  significant  cash 
position  and  a  small  amount  of  secured 
debt,  and  will  meet  its  current  business 
obligations  on  a  timely  basis  according 
to  Kerzner  and  McLaughlin. 

In  August,  1974,  new  directors  and 
management  of  Photon  succeeded  in 
negotiating  an  agreement  in  principal 
with  the  company’s  major  lenders  for  a 
proposed  plan  of  recapitalization  (E&P, 
.August  17,  1974).  The  ability  to  meet 
past  obligations  coupled  with  manage¬ 
ment  problems  evidently  caused  the 
lenders  to  conclude  that  the  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  plan  was  no  longer  feasible.  Clifton 
W.  Sink  recently  resigned  as  president 
and  Chester  Quimby  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  marketing. 

Thomas  H.  Barton,  a  financial  consul¬ 
tant,  joined  the  Photon  Board  in  January 
1974  and  is  presently  the  chairman.  In  a 
telephone  interview  with  E&P,  Barton 
said,  “the  present  management  intends  to 
continue  the  business  operation  both 
domestically  and  overseas.  We  will  pur¬ 
sue  aggressively  the  newspaper  business 
where  we  have  many  friends  who  have 


indicated  that  they  want  us  to  continue 
doing  business.  We  appreciate  these 
many  positive  comments.’’ 

Photon’s  creditors  include  three  large 
banks  and  a  major  insurance  company. 

• 

Construction  started 
on  WSJ’s  Orlando  plant 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  signed  a  $975,- 
000  contract  with  Orlando  Central  Park, 
Inc.,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Wall 
Street  Jounial  printing  facility  in  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla. 

The  plant,  scheduled  for  completion  by 
next  September,  will  be  built  on  6.7  acres 
owned  by  Dow  Jones.  The  26,000-square- 
foot  facility  will  house  a  six-unit  Goss 
Metro  press  and  facsimile  equipment. 

The  Orlando  plant  will  be  the  tenth 
Journal  printing  plant  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  used  initially  to  service 
about  60,000  subscribers  in  Florida  and 
other  parts  of  the  Southeast. 

The  Journals  would  be  printed  in  Or¬ 
lando  through  the  use  of  a  long-range 
facsimile  transmission  system  originating 
in  Chicopee,  Mass.  A  Dow  Jones  official 
said  the  company  hopes  to  transmit  the 
facsimiles  of  completed  pages  to  Orlando 
by  a  domestic  communications  satellite. 

• 

Playboy  Hotel  setting 
for  ‘hands-on’  clinic 

The  Northeastei'n  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  -Association  will  hold  a  “hands- 
on”  automation  seminar  on  January  14 
and  15  at  the  Playboy-Club  Hotel  at  Mc- 
-Afee,  N.J.  Marianne  O’Neil,  vicepresident, 
NC-AM.A,  said  at  least  six  classified  com¬ 
puter  systems  will  be  available  for  in¬ 
spection  at  the  meeting. 
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Syndicate  develops  new 
“electronic  feed”  system 


Newsroom  executives  throughout  the 
industry  are  either  working  with  or 
planning  for  electronic  front-end  systems 
that  will  pennit  faster  and  better  han¬ 
dling  of  copy  for  the  daily  newspaper. 

Major  emphasis  to  date  has  been  in  the 
area  of  processing  or  planning  for  the 
handling  of  copy  from  staff  members  and 
from  outside  sources  such  as  the  ^ire 
services. 

Now  another  outside  source,  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  has  developed  and  implemented  a 
system  that  can  be  interfaced  with  exist¬ 
ing  and  future  front-end  systems. 

“Our  greatest  growth  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  in  the  ‘electronic  feed’  of 
syndicate  copy,”  said  William  C.  Payette, 
president  of  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

“We  call  it,  ‘electronic  feed’”,  Payette 
stated,  “because  it  is  a  system  to  electron¬ 
ically  feed  text  material  directly  into  a 
newspaper’s  computer  for  editing,  for¬ 
mating  and  typesetting  with  great  sav¬ 
ings  at  the  receiving  end. 

“With  our  total  system,  we  can  move 
any  text  feature  we  have  electronically, 
either  hard,  or  on  demand.  If  a  newspaper 
wants  material  sent  into  a  reperforator 
or  a  teletype  system,  we  can  do  it  that 
way  too.” 

Concept  for  “electronic  feed” 

The  concept  for  “electronic  feed”  was 
nurtured  by  Payette  over  the  past  three 
years.  Now,  after  the  infusion  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  contributions  of  staff  members,  the 
concept  has  become  a  reality. 

Without  the  advanced  planning,  United 
Feature  syndicate  material  in  the  new 
technology  mode,  would  still  be  years 
away. 

Newspapers  currently  planning  front- 
end  systems  and  those  using  these  systems 
now  can  take  advantage  of  this  copy  in¬ 
put  approach. 

System  description 

Following  is  a  systems  description  of 
how  the  “electronic  feed”  of  syndicate 
copy  will  operate. 

United  Feature  through  an  in-house 
system,  described  later,  stores  syndicate 
copy  in  the  New  York  City  based  Spectra 
70  computer  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Copy  is  transmitted  to  UFS  subscribers 
on  a  six-level  TTS  wire  leased  from  UPI. 
The  new  wire  service  transmission  guides 
that  have  been  recommended  for  use  by 
January  1,  1975  are  embraced  by  the 
“electronic  feed”  system  of  UFS.  Syndi¬ 
cate  material  going  directly  into  a  sub¬ 
scriber’s  computer  will  require  a  demo¬ 
dulator  (interface)  which  can  be  rented 
from  UFS  for  $2.50  per  week.  If  the 
newspaper  wishes  to  receive  copy  on  a 
six-level  Extel  printer  or  a  reperforator 
these  units  can  also  be  rented  from  UFS 
for  $15.00  and  $10.00  per  week  respec¬ 
tively. 
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A  newspaper  that  wishes  to  go  full 
demand  for  syndicate  copy  can  arrange 
for  software  programs  that  will  permit 
an  editor  to  use  a  video  display  terminal 
to  access  the  New  York  City  queue  of  the 
UFS  syndicate  file  in  the  Spectra  70 
computer,  then  the  editor  can  review  or 
request  the  transmission  of  any  story 
listed.  With  the  demand  service  an  editor 
can  request  a  story  in  queue  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  immediately  rather  than  wait  for 
scheduled  transmission  time. 

Co$t  justification 

Newspapers  using  either  a  total  or 
partial  front-end  systems  approach  can 
cost  justify  the  adoption  of  “electronic 
feed”  according  to  John  Carroll,  UFS 
sales  manager.  “There  are  three  different 
cost  factors  here,”  said  Carroll.  “There 
is  the  cost  of  the  feature  itself,  the 
electronic  delivery  charge  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  costs.” 

The  syndicate  has  put  a  low  ceiling  on 
delivery,  Carroll  stated.  “For  $35.00  a 
week,  a  newspaper  can  get  all  of  the 
text  features  we  produce,  delivered  elec¬ 
tronically — provided,  of  course,  that  they 
contracted  with  us  for  those  features. 
Delivery  costs  are  sepai’ate  from  feature 
costs”,  he  added.  Individual  columns  via 
“electronic  feed”  costs  $7.50  a  week. 

OCR  production  demands 

Since  newspaper  technology  has  been 
moving  at  a  rapid  pace  UFS  needed  to 
produce  copy  that  was  OCR  scannable. 
Demands  in  this  area  included  copy  for 
subscribers  in  Courier  12,  Perry  199,  OCR- 
A,DF-3,  DF-4  and  camera-ready  copy  in 
various  points  and  picas. 

To  meet  all  of  these  requests  an  in- 
house  system  was  required.  Sid  Goldberg, 
managing  editor  of  UFS,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  project  said,  “one  thing  we 
knew  was  that  no  off-the-shelf  system  for 
handling  our  copy  requirements  existed. 
No  one  had  designed  a  system  that  would 
do  all  the  things  we  needed  with  one  key¬ 
board  stroke.” 


One  supplier  however,  Graphics  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  having  heard  of 
the  UFS  requirements,  presented  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  met  most  of  the  specifications. 

Graphics  Systems  had  taken  a  Redac- 
tron  Magnetic  Tape  Cassette  typing  unit 
and  interfaced  it  with  a  Data  General 
Nova  1220  computer,  which  in  turn  drove 
a  slave  phototypesetter.  This  cofigura¬ 
tion  would  permit  copy  to  be  typed  on  a 
Redactron  unit,  recorded  on  magnetic 
cassette  which  would  then  be  interfaced 
into  the  Nova  1220  to  produce  camera 
ready  copy. 

In-house  system  design 

This  in-house  system  design  with  ap¬ 
propriate  software  permitted  UFS  also 
to  produce  hard  copy  for  letterpress  news¬ 
papers  and  scannable  copy  for  OCR  units 
by  simply  playing  back  the  magnetic  tape 
several  times  and  changing  the  typing  ele¬ 
ment  or  a  typesetting  code. 

Sheldon  Engelmayer,  editor  of  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  a  division 
of  UFS,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  system’s 
day  to  day  operation,  was  then  faced  with 
the  problem  of  designing  software  that 
would  permit  the  Nova  1220  computer  to 
talk  directly  with  the  Spectra  70  computer 
of  UPI. 

After  considerable  research  a  translat¬ 
ing  device  was  developed  that  would  con¬ 
vert  the  signals  from  the  Nova  into  the 
signals  acceptable  to  the  Spectra. 

Debugging  procedures 

Then  a  series  of  debugging  procedures 
were  performed  and  the  program  now 
functions  on/line  into  the  Spectra  com¬ 
puter  storage  system.  The  final  version 
of  the  UFS  in-house  system  allows  the 
company  to  fulfill  all  of  the  subscriber’s 
production  demands.  Although  there  are 
variations  in  OCR  units  by  different  sup¬ 
pliers,  UFS  has  achieved  wide  success 
in  producing  scannable  copy  without  too 
many  objections. 

The  company  is  currently  working  with 
the  various  OCR  suppliers  to  eliminate 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  present  scan¬ 
nable  problems.  The  UFS  on-going  re¬ 
search  project  also  includes  a  recent 
ANPA/RI  test  of  Courier  12  copy  which 
indicated  an  error  rate  of  a  little  over  one 
in  a  thousand  characters.  Tests  on  Perry 
199  and  OCR-A  are  currently  under  way. 


Flow  of  "electronic  feed"  material  after  subscriber  receives  syndicate  copy. 
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Postal  developments 
may  speed  mail, 

ABC  group  hears 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Developments  are  pending  which  will 
hopefully  speed  up  the  movement  and  de¬ 
livery  of  second-class  mail,  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  conference  (Nov.  6-7) 
was  informed  by  Darwin  E.  Sharp,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  mail  classification  division  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Addressing  the  Business  Publications 
Division  of  the  ABC,  Sharp  said  plans  are 
underway  to  include  a  new  mail  classifica¬ 
tion  training  program  for  postal  employ¬ 
ees  starting  next  January,  computer-cal¬ 
culation  and  centralized  payment  for  sec¬ 
ond  postage,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
postal  service  accepting  audit  reports  of 
independent  organizations  such  as  ABC  in 
lieu  of  conducting  its  own  (Postal  Serv¬ 
ice)  annual  verifications. 

Sharp  said  the  acceptance  of  ABC  audit 
reports  will  be  discussed  further  with  the 
self-regulatory  auditing  group.  Prelim¬ 
inary  meetings  have  already  been  con¬ 
ducted. 

Sharp  said  the  Postal  Service  is  close 
to  a  system  solution  in  the  matter  of  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  generated  by  publishers 
who  have  the  computer  capability  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  payment  procedures. 


The  new  system  would  permit  auto¬ 
mated  financial  reporting  of  the  com¬ 
bined  postage  due  of  all  editions  of  a 
publication  regardless  of  the  post  office 
of  mailing.  Essentially,  the  system  in¬ 
volves  classification  of  postage  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  postage  for  all  entry  points  and 
editions  at  the  post  office  where  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  printed  and  initially  prepared 
for  mailing. 

Post  offices  authorized  to  accept  copies 
of  publications,  other  than  the  payment 
post  office,  will  work  on  an  exception  re¬ 
porting  system.  They  will  be  authorized 
to  accept  on  a  continuing  basis  a  given 
number  copies  of  the  publication.  If  the 
number  of  copies  presented  at  the  post 
office  does  not  vary  from  the  authorized 
number  by  a  small  percentage,  the  post 
office  will  accept  and  process  the  mail.  If 
the  number  of  copies  presented  signifi¬ 
cantly  deviated  from  the  authorized  num¬ 
ber,  the  post  office  involved  would  con¬ 
tact  the  payment  post  office  to  reconcile 
the  difference. 

Possible  agreement  in  July 

Concerning  the  ABC-Postal  Service  ar¬ 
rangement,  Sharp  said  it  was  possible  that 
an  agreement  acceptable  to  both  parties 
can  be  reached  by  July  1,  1975.  He  said 
he  had  received  indication  from  ABC 
management  that  it  would  be  willing  to 
adapt  its  reporting  formats  and  data  col¬ 
lection  to  meet  Postal  Service  require¬ 
ments. 

“However,  agreement  in  principle  is 


easier  to  achieve  than  agreement  in  fact, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  assure  you  that  our 
goals  will  be  realized,”  Sharp  said. 

But  the  Postal  Service  believes  that  the 
auditing  results  will  be  better  than  those 
they  are  now  getting.  As  a  result  of  the 
training  programs  it  is  believed  that 
postal  employees  will  be  equipped  to  do  a 
better  job  of  auditing  publications  that 
are  not  members  of  independent  audit 
bureaus. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  if  independent  audit 
results  can  be  accepted  it  will  enable  the 
Postal  Service  to  use  its  auditing  re¬ 
sources  to  better  advantage.  Another  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  save  money,  both  for  the 
Postal  Service  and  for  publishers.  Sharp 
said. 

The  board  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  met  during  the 
ABC  sessions  and  named  Robert  Ballow, 
of  the  law  firm  of  King  &  Ballow,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  as  ICMA  general  counsel. 


Inflation  coupons 

More  than  116,000  “fight  inflation”  cou¬ 
pons  were  sent  to  President  Ford  as 
a  result  of  publication  in  newspapers  fol¬ 
lowing  the  president’s  address  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  October  8.  Ford  gave  these  figures 
to  officers  of  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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Houston  newsmen  team-up  for  sports  strip 


By  Jim  Scott 

Pro  football  has  easily  survived  the 
attacks  by  the  weirdos  and  the  players’ 
strike,  but  270-pound  Tank  McNamara  is 
just  too  bip  to  handle. 

He  even  left  Howard  Cosell  speechless. 

Tank  is  the  bright  star  of  a  comic  strip 
written  by  Jeff  Millar,  32,  Houston 
and  drawn  by  Bill  Hinds,  24,  a  Chronicle 
artist. 

Introduced  in  the  Chronicle  August  5, 
1974,  the  strip  is  distributed  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  to  108  papers. 

McNamara  is  an  ex-pro  footballer,  a 
defensive  tackle  who  quit  just  before  he 
was  cut  again,  and  took  a  job  as  a  week¬ 
end  sportcaster  at  a  television  station — 
the  traditional  spot  for  ex-jocks  with  a 
semi-marketable  name. 

“Tank  is  earnest  and  works  hard  to  do 
a  good  job,  but  his  mouth  just  doesn’t 
work  so  good,”  relates  Millar.  Tank  even 
says  “norts  spews”  when  he  means 
“sports  news.” 

In  practically  every  city  where  the 
strip  appears  (New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Baltimore,  Oakland,  etc.)  read¬ 
ers,  not  realizing  how  a  syndicate  works, 
think  Tank  is  a  takeoff  on  one  of  their 
jock  sportscasters. 

Others  who  people  the  strip  are: 

Sweatsox,  a  sports  junkie,  the  proto¬ 
type  spectator.  Anything  that  wears  a 
number  and  breathes  hard,  Sweatsox  will 
watch  intently.  He  gets  his  facts  right 
from  the  feedbox. 

Buck  Baker  is  a  pro  football  quarter¬ 
back.  He  may  be  a  little  vain  at  times 
but  he’s  really  no  different  than  any 
other  guy  making  $100,000  a  year  play¬ 
ing  children’s  games. 

Barb  is  Buck’s  girl  friend.  She’s  right 
up  there  with  Billie  Jean  King  as  a  ten¬ 
nis  player,  and  her  extreme  ego  and  self- 
possession  alternately  drives  Buck  up 
the  wall  or  fascinates  him. 

Norman  is  the  ultimate  sports  con¬ 
sumer,  the  ground-zero  target  of  any  ad 
agency  which  ever  hired  a  jock  to  endorse 
a  line  of  pantyhose  or  a  popcorn  popper. 

“What’s  the  most  interesting  reaction 
to  the  strip?”  editor  &  piblisher  asked. 

“Probably  mine,”  replied  Millar.  I 
thought  at  the  beginning  it  would  be  an 
easy  hour  or  so  at  the  typewriter  every 
week.  After  all,  how  many  words  can  you 
put  into  a  comic  strip  balloon,  anyway? 

“But  I  quickly  found  out  that  it’s  an 
intensely  competitive  business,  and  the 


Jeff  Millar  and  Bill  Hinds 

both  sports  and  sports  fans.  He  deals 
primarily  in  the  American  obsession  with 
sports  and  sports  as  an  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  its  show  business  side. 

“The  idea  of  a  comic  strip  on  sports 
came  to  me  in  October.  1973,”  says  Millar. 
“I  began  to  think  about  a  satire  approach 
to  sports.”  Since  Millar  has  trouble  draw¬ 
ing  a  straight  line,  he  approached  Clyde 
Peterson,  Chronicle  editorial  page  car¬ 
toonist,  about  forming  a  partnership. 
Peterson  said  he  didn’t  have  the  time  but 
he  told  Millar  about  a  gruy  “who  can  do 
a  great  job  for  you  —  if  you  can  find 
him.”  He  was  referring  to  Bill  Hinds, 
who  had  once  talked  to  Peterson  about 
cartooning. 

Millar  called  Hinds,  who  was  just  out 
of  college  and  trying  to  survive  as  a  free¬ 
lance  artist.  While  Millar  and  Hinds  were 
starting  work  on  “Tank,”  the  Chronicle 
hired  Hinds  as  an  artist  with  the  features 
department. 


editors  expect — rightly — your  best  shot 
every  day.  It  requires  only  a  short  time 
to  type  it  out,  yes,  but  the  rest  of  the 
time,  you  constantly  have  to  THINK 
about  it.  keep  up  with  events,  generate 
ideas,  talk  over  the  roughs,  tighten  bal¬ 
loons.  rewrite  because  the  news  is  killing 
our  gags  before  they’re  published. 

“Incidentally,  we’ve  had  some  good 
luck  and  some  bad  luck  with  breaking 
news.  We  had  a  ‘general  sports  strike’ 
in  Tank  settled  the  very  day  the  real  NFL 
players  decided  to  go  back  to  training 
camp.  But  then  we  had  a  gag  about  the 
first  black  manager  in  the  major  leagues. 
But  Frank  Robinson  got  the  real  job 
before  ours  was  published  so  we  had  to 
do  a  substitute  for  it.” 


No  word  from  Cosell 

The  pair  recently  took  on  Humble 
Howard  Cosell’s  verbosity,  in  a  strip  that 
showed  a  football  stadium  from  which 
arose  a  small  cloud  filled  with  Cosell 
commentary.  The  word-filled  cloud  grew  After  Millar  and  Hinds  had  accummu- 
and  grew,  forcing  the  fans  to  flee  in  panic.  lated  a  number  of  strips,  they  showed 

The  Army  arrived,  led  by  a  sergeant  who  them  to  their  boss,  Jack  Loft  is,  head  of 

finally  yelled:  “Guns,  napalm;  nothing  the  features  department,  who  told  them 

will  stop  it.  We’ll  have  to  evacuate  the  the  strips  were  good  for  syndication, 
city!”  They  sent  them  to  Universal  Press,  and 

Of  course.  Cosell  saw  it.  But  he’s  never  the  strip  was  promptly  accepted.  So 

replied.  Nor  has  he  ever  mentioned  it.  Hinds  and  ^lillar  bought  champagne  for 

Millar  admits  the  strip  is  his  personal  the  art  department, 
perspective  of  the  effect  of  television  on  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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My  Confinement  in  Two  Institutions 

by  Bertrand  Wilson 

Former  reporter  reveals  the  shocking  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  stay  and  heroic  battle  against 
illegal  imprisonment  in  the  nightmare  world 
of  modern  mental  hospitals.  SS.OO 
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Hicktville,  N.Y.  11801 

(when  ordering  by  mail  please  add  50c  for 
postage  and  handling.  N.Y.S.  residents  add 
applicable  sales  tax). 


Bill  attended  Stephen  F.  Austin  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  had  no  courses  in  cartoon¬ 
ing.  So  he  was  allowed  to  create  his  own 
course.  While  in  college,  he  did  some  car¬ 
tooning  for  the  Houston  Post  and  was 
graduated  in  1972  and  then  married  Pam 
Montgomery,  a  girl  he  had  met  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  job  at  Astroworld.  He  paddled  down 
the  Colorado  River,  and  then  dropped  in 
on  Las  Vegas,  where  he  ran  his  $3  to 
$135.  Then  he  was  ready  to  join  the  Air 
F  orce. 

After  separation  from  service.  Bill 
hustled  Houston  ad  agencies  for  a  job 
as  an  artist  but  found  no  openings. 

Millar  always  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
He  has  written  three  movie  scripts  and 
sold  two  of  them.  He  also  has  sold  science 
fiction. 

“I  was  a  voracious  reader,”  he  remem¬ 
bered.  “I  even  read  the  Britannica  En¬ 
cyclopaedia.  I  had  a  stack  of  Captain 
Marvel  comic  books  and  Uncle  Scrooge, 
but  my  mother  threw  them  all  away  when 
I  went  to  college.  They’d  be  w'orth  at 
least  $25  apiece  today.” 

As  valedictorian  of  his  high  school  class 
in  1960,  Millar  won  a  Jesse  Jones  scho¬ 
larship  as  well  as  a  slide  rule  for  being 
the  best  science  student.  “I  went  to  the 
University  of  Texas,  expecting  to  be  the 
next  Walter  Cronkite,”  said  Millar.  “But 
I  soon  realized  that  journalism  is  more 
interesting  than  broadcasting.  I  went  to 
work  for  the  Daily  Texas.  It  didn’t  take 
me  long  to  notice  that  the  writers  who 
chased  fires  got  no  byline  but  the  ones 
who  reviewed  movies  did.  So  I  took  up 
movie  re%'iewing.” 

Millar’s  wife,  Lynne,  is  news  editor 
of  the  Houston  Post.  “She  used  to  make 
more  than  I  did,”  chuckles  Jeff  Millar. 
“But  now  that  I  have  Tank  McNamara, 
I’m  ahead  of  her.” 


Neal  Freeman  heads 


Satellite  study 


the  time  when  Congress  is  considering  new 
authority  for  the  Corporation. 

Freeman  said  that  the  committee  is  talk¬ 
ing  with  manufacturers  of  satellite  equip¬ 
ment,  common  carriers,  and  other  poten¬ 
tial  users  of  satellites  in  the  non-com¬ 
mercial  field — such  as  libraries,  hospitals 
and  universities.  He  said  they  are  hearing 
from  television,  telephone  and  cable,  but 
could  use  some  input  from  newspaper 
people. 

Henry  Loomis,  president  of  CPB,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  staff  will  provide  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  continuing  committee  study 
and  noted  that  the  Corporation  is  cur¬ 
rently  involved  with  N  A  S  A  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  television  broadcasting  via 
satellite. 


Features  dropped 

New  Republic’s  publisher  Robert  J. 
Myers  said  the  magazine  is  dropping  syn¬ 
dication  of  its  columnists  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  “T.R.B.”  by  Richard  L.  Stout, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

• 

Annual  report  winner 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  been  selected  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row  by  Financial 
World  to  receive  a  first  place  award  for 
the  most  informative  report  on  a  stock¬ 
holder  annual  meeting  in  its  industrial 
classification. 
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Neal  B.  Freeman,  vicepresident  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  New  Technology 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing. 

Freeman,  who  told  E  &  P  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  satellite  technology  will  be  one  of 
the  major  developments  in  the  next  two 
years  with  profound  significance  for  the 
communications  media,  expects  to  have 
the  first  interim  report  of  his  committee 
around  the  end  of  the  year. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technologj',  announced  the 
new  committee  as  board  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  He 
also  named  to  the  committee  Michael  A. 
Gammino,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  Columbus  National  Bank  of 
Rhode  Island,  Providence.  Both  Freeman 
and  Gammino  are  members  of  the  CPB 
board. 

Dr.  Killian  commented  that  CPB  “will 
continue  and  expand  its  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  in  satellites,  cable, 
and  other  technological  requirements  in 
electronics  and  new  materials.”  The  prior¬ 
ity  attention  to  new  technology  comes  at 
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BENJAMIN  FINE,  Spotlight  on  Education  (Itw) 

DR.  F.J.L.  BLASINGAME,  Let  s  Stay  Well  (6tw) 
THEODOR  SCHUCHAT,  Retirement  Report  (Itw) 

JOHN  WYKERT,  Insight  (Itw) 

FOOD  AND  DIETING 

MARCIA  BURG,  Chef  Marcia  (Itw) 

BARBARA  GIBBONS.  Slim  Gourmet  (3tw) 

ROBERT  J.  MISCH,  Eat,  Drink  &  Be  Merry  (Itw) 

BEAUTY  AND  FASHION 

MARIAN  CHRISTY,  Lifestyle  (3tw) 

FLORENCE  de  SANTIS,  Fashion,  Face,  &  Figure  (Itw) 
HOUSE  AND  HOME 

TOM  BATESON,  Collector's  Corner  (Itw) 

GERRY  BISHOP.  House  Plans  (Itw) 

GENEVIEVE  FERNANDEZ,  Interior  Decorating  (4tw) 
ANITA  GOLD,  All  About  Antiques  (Itw) 

EMILY  MALINO,  Design  for  People  (Itw) 

ROGER  WHITMAN,  First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House  (4tw) 


SPORTS 

BUD  GOODE,  Cal  the  Computer  (Itw) 

BILL  VERIGAN,  Sportin'  Life  (Itw) 

TV  AND  FILMS 

JAMES  BACON,  Hollywood  Hotline  (6tw) 

AL  KILGORE,  TV  Starscreen  Puzzle  (1tw) 

DAN  LEWIS,  With  Dan  Lewis  (3tw) 

CLIFF  ROGERSON.  Tee  Vee  Laffs  (6tw) 

RICHARD  K.  SHULL.  TV  Answer  Man  (6tw) 

RICHARD  K.  SHULL,  TV  Tune-In  (2tw) 

TV  TIME  FILM  SOURCE  SERVICE 
TV  TIME  PREVIEWS  (7tw) 

TV  TIME  SERVICE  (7tw) 

YOUTH  AND  ADVICE 

JEAN  ADAMS,  Teen  Forum  (5tw) 

JAMIE  C.  COLEMAN,  Dear  Jamie  (6tw) 

POP  SCENE  ANSWER  MAN  (Itw) 

JOHN  KEASLER,  By  George!  (6tw) 

BARBARA  LEWIS,  Pop  Scene  Service  (Itw) 

SUSIE  McDOUGAL,  Susie  Mac  (5tw) 

SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 

YOUR  BIRTHDAY,  Stella  Wilder  (7tw) 

YOUR  STARS  THIS  WEEK,  Stella  Wilder  (Itw) 

IRA  G.  CORN,  JR.,  The  Aces  (7tw) 

OLD  FARMERS  ALMANAC  (Itw) 

ALICE  SCOTT,  Pets  and  Their  People  (Itw) 

JACK  STRAUSS,  What'S  the  Law?  (6tw) 

ROBERT  W.  IRVIN,  Driver's  Seat  (Itw) 

MARTIN  ALWYN,  Ask  Anybody- Anything  (Itw) 

WE  HOLD  THESE  TRUTHS,  Mackenzie/MacNelly  (3tw) 
PUZZLES  AND  WORD  GAMES 
ANAGRAMS  (6tw) 

CROSSWORD  PUZZLER  (7tw) 

TODAY'S  CROSSWORD  (7tw) 

FUNLAND,  Art  Nugent  (7tw) 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE,  Leo  White  (7tw) 

PRIZEWEEK  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  (Itw) 

WORD  GAME  (7tw) 

NEWS  SERVICES,  SERIES,  SUPPLEMENTS 

LONDON  EXPRESS  FEATURE  SERVICE  (3tw) 
LONDON  EXPRESS  NEWS  REPORT  (6tw) 
NANA  NEWS  SERVICE  (5tw) 

NANA  PHOTO  SERVICE  (1tw) 

NANA  PONY  SERVICE  (1tw) 

READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT  (1tw) 

SPOTLITE  SERVICE  (1tw) 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE  (5tw) 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
)  (212)  682-3020 


Key  prospect  data  needed  by  ad  buyers 


Immediate  prospects  for  newspapers 
getting  a  dramatic  share  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  are  dim  because  of  the 
shift  in  orientation  from  one  of  sales  to 
one  of  marketing,  in  the  opinion  of  Joseph 
Zeller,  associate  media  director  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson’s  Chicago  office. 

Newspapers,  for  the  most  part,  have  not 
kept  up  with  these  changes,  he  told  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Association  (November 
12). 

Where  does  this  leave  newspapers?  At 
the  moment  it  leaves  them  trailing  the 
pack  of  candidates  as  a  viable  alternative 
to  a  national  advertising  schedule  other 
than  the  occasional  1,000-line  newspaper 
ad. 

Istolated  markets 

Why?  Through  the  use  of  audience  re¬ 
search  it  is  fairly  easy  to  isolate  the  key 
prospects  for  a  given  product,  and  to  save 
money  by  eliminating  many  non-pros- 
I)ects. 

Zeller  said  the  newspaper  industry  is 
behind  other  media  in  measuring  their 
audiences.  Planners  and  buyers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  far  more  than  gross  circulation 
figures.  They  want  to  know  the  makeup 
of  that  circulation  in  a  consistent  fashion 
that  they  can  readily  apply  to  every 
market  in  the  country. 

In  the  top  50  markets  Zeller  said  he 
could  buy  nearly  80  percent  coverage  us¬ 
ing  a  1,000-line  black  and  white  ad  for 
about  $112,000.  The  same  money  in  tv 
would  deliver  exactly  two  times  that 
coverage,  Zeller  said  he  had  discovered. 

Zeller  said  that  something  must  be  done 


to  make  the  cost  of  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  competitive  to  the  alternatives. 
He  said  he  didn’t  care  about  national 
averages,  he  wants  to  know  what  it  will 
cost  him  to  reach  specific  areas  with  the 
newspaper. 

In  most  media  “we  are  verging  on  over¬ 
kill  in  audience  research,”  he  said,  “but 
in  newspapers  it  never  got  off  the 
ground.” 

Zeller  asked  why  do  newspapers  have 
food  sections,  financial  sections,  general 
editorial  and  every  section  in  the  paper 
priced  the  same.  “Why  should  the  adver¬ 
tiser  of  a  product  for  women  have  to  pay 
for  all  the  men  in  the  newspaper’s 
audience,”  he  asked  during  a  discourse 
about  newspapers  having  variable  rate 
cards.  He  added  that  the  name  of  the 
game  today  in  media  is  buying  selec¬ 
tivity;  paying  for  what  we  need,  and 
that’s  it. 

Marketing  success 

Tom  Mayer,  product  manager  of  the 
Smirnoff  Vodka  division  of  Heublein, 
Inc.,  told  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association 
(November  14)  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  played  a  “vital”  role  over  the 
past  twenty  years  in  the  development  of 
Smirnoff’s  basic  marketing  strategy. 

Mayer  traced  the  advertising  history 
of  the  Smirnoff  brand,  first  advertised 
in  1953,  and  today  grossing  $550,000,000 
in  sales,  $14,000,000  of  which  is  devoted 
to  advertising,  with  40%  of  the  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers. 

Smirnoff  introduced  its  vodka  to  the 


American  consumer  in  the  early  1950’s 
during  the  post-World  War  II  peacetime 
economic  boom.  More  people  had  more 
money  to  spend  on  entertainment  then, 
which  led  to  greater  liquor  sales.  The 
“occasions  market,”  as  Mayer  described 
it — more  people  drinking  on  more  occa¬ 
sions  but  less  per  occasion  than  before — 
developed  in  those  years. 

As  a  competitor  with  a  new  product 
in  a  new  market,  Smirnoff  generated  an 
ad  campaign  aiming  “to  create  awareness 
of  the  new  brand,  .  .  .  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  how  to  use  the  product,  and  estab¬ 
lish  proper  credentials  in  terms  of  imag¬ 
ery  and  social  legitimacy.” 

To  achieve  these  goals,  its  ads  featured 
the  product  as  a  replacement  for  gin  in 
gin-based  mixed  drinks.  When  gin  drinks 
ran  out,  they  showed  vodka  as  the  basis 
of  new  drinks  such  as  the  Screwdriver 
or  Bloody  Mary. 

The  campaign  continued  throughout 
the  sixties,  and  with  a  few  copy  changes 
in  response  to  an  increasingly  liberal 
American  lifestyle,  has  been  standard 
ever  since. 

Mayer  explained  that  the  new  drink 
advertising  has  given  his  company  “a 
focus  on  which  to  build”  its  integrated 
marketing  plan,  implemented  in  particu¬ 
lar  by  newspaper  ads  featuring  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  each  new  drink.  With  a  different 
format  from  magazine  ads,  newspaper 
ads  also  have  been  “vital  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  markets,”  he  said,  “where 
(they  have)  generated  trade  response  and 
allowed  (Smirnoff)  to  apply  tactical  pro¬ 
grams  desigpied  for  the  market.” 


Ad  rep  sees  need  for  new  sales  approach 


Selling  strategy  by  newspapers  should 
play  up  the  efficiency  of  reaching  specific 
audiences  such  as  women,  via  food  pages, 
or  men  through  the  sports  pages,  Frank 
Gurda,  Chicago  sales  manager  of  Bran¬ 
ham  Newspaper  Sales  told  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas  at  Charlotte  on  November  8. 

Gurda  delt  with  what  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  offers  and  how  it  does  against 
tv.  First,  newspapers  offer  advertisers 
benefits  that  tv  or  radio  cannot  match. 
The  printed  word  offers  believeability,  it 
can  be  retained,  reprinted  and  merchan¬ 
dised  to  the  ti'ade;  consumers  don’t  have 
to  have  a  pad  and  pencil  and  know  speed¬ 
writing  to  get  pr^uct  information  and 
phone  numbers;  they  can’t  clip  a  coupon 
and  redeem  it  from  a  tv  commerical. 

Gurda  said  that  seven  out  of  10  women 
in  an  average  market  shop  the  food  sec¬ 
tions  before  making  their  main  shopping 
trip  to  the  supermarket. 

Studies  show  a  tv  spot  during  prime 
time  in  Charlotte,  for  example,  reaches 
only  12%  of  the  women;  in  Roanoke  13 
percent;  in  Raleigh,  12  percent.  Daytime 
tv  is  even  less  efficient.  Daytime  spots 
reach  5%  of  women  in  Raleigh,  Greens¬ 
boro  and  Columbia;  6  percent  in  Char¬ 
lotte.  In  Greenville,  Spartanburg  and 


Ashville,  a  single  ADI  only  5%. 

Sales  techniques  should  include  looking 
at  the  newspaper  as  a  fresh  new  medium 
because  new  buyers  are  coming  on  the 
scene  every  year  and  many  of  them  have 
never  used  newspapers.  Gurda  said  he 
learned  that  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
agency  turns  over  80  percent  of  its  person¬ 
nel  completely  every  three  years. 

Coupon  food  inserts  are  on  the  rise  and 
this  classification  continues  to  look  prom¬ 
ising.  Couponing  itself  is  expected  to  be 
up  15  percent  in  1975.  Discount  doubled 
the  amount  spent  on  inserts,  and  a  number 
of  classification — airlines,  appliances,  lug¬ 
gage,  etc.,  have  yet  to  exploit  newspaper 
preprints  to  their  full  advantage. 

Use  of  census  tracts 

Most  of  the  big  direct  response  adver¬ 
tisers  are  using  computers.  Their  informa¬ 
tion  is  based  on  census  tracts  and/or  zip 
codes.  Newspapers  must  start  presenting 
circulation  information  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  traced  to  census  tracts,  allow¬ 
ing  those  advertisers  to  trace  results 
similar  to  direct  mail  lists. 

Concerning  the  2  percent  cash  discount, 
the  howl  about  its  being  dropped,  in  itself, 
is  good,  Gurda  said.  A  number  of  agencies 
have  been  abusing  the  discount,  taking  it 


after  60  or  90  or  more  days.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  2  percent  discount  contin¬ 
ued.,  but  he  thinks  the  papers  should  get 
tough  and  enforce  their  credit  terms 
firmly,  disallowing  the  cash  discount  if  the 
agency  fails  to  pay  its  bill  on  time. 

Gurda  said  there  is  cautious  optimism 
about  1975  in  the  newspaper  field.  During 
periods  of  economic  uncertainties  in  the 
past,  papers  have  generally  fared  quite 
well;  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  flexi¬ 
bility.  Advertisers  do  not  like  to  commit 
big  budgets  to  long-term  magazine  and  tv 
programs,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  recov¬ 
ery  they  can  get  into  the  newspaper  fast. 

And  Gurda  saw  many  present  advertis¬ 
ers  sticking  with  their  current  budgets, 
buying  less  space,  as  a  result  of  higher 
space  cost ;  new  advertisers  will  be  needed 
to  make  up  this  income. 

Turning  to  rate  increases,  Gurda  said 
Branham-represented  newspapers  av¬ 
eraged  6.3  percent  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  All  dailies  averaged  9  percent.  In¬ 
creases  since  July  1  are  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced:  Branham-represented  papers, 
10.25  percent;  total  dailies  averaged  12 
percent  for  this  period. 

These  figures  are  for  newspapers  that 
have  raised  their  rates — not  newspapers 
in  general.  Some  newspapers  have  not  an¬ 
nounced  rate  increases. 
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Shaheen  files  suit 
against  two  publishers 

John  Shaheen  has  entered  suit  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Federal  court  charging  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  Dun's  Review  and  the  New  York 
Magazine  Corporation  with  forming  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  prohibit  him  from  entering  into 
a  competitive  publication  business  with  a 
daily  newspaper,  the  New  York  Press. 

Contending  that  New  York  magazine  is 
in  willful  disregard  of  the  plaintiff’s  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  the  complaint  alleges 
that  Shaheen  has  knowledge  that  New 
York  is  contemplating  publishing  a  story 
about  him. 

Shaheen  seeks  damages  of  $850,000 
from  the  defendants.  The  complaint  is  be¬ 
fore  U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas  McMillen 
asking  for  issuance  of  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent  restraining  orders. 


Shaheen  contends  he  notified  his  attor¬ 
ney  on  November  13  that  he  had  learned 
of  a  pending  defamatory  article  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  about  him.  It  is  alleged  that  pub¬ 
lication  of  material  gathered  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  was  to  appear  in  Dun’s  Re¬ 
view.  Later,  it  was  turned  over  to  New 
York  magazine  by  a  reporter  who  left 
Dun’s  Review  to  work  for  New  York,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dun’s  attorney.  Publication  of 
this  information  would  constitute  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act, 
according  to  the  suit. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Philip  Tone  of  Chi¬ 
cago  dismissed  a  similar  complaint  against 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  in  August  1973  and 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  later 
refused  to  consider  it. 

The  complaint  says  that  Shaheen  had 
reliable  information  that  a  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  credit  report  contained  derogatory 
and  untrue  materials.  On  November  14, 
Shaheen  alleged,  it  became  known  to  him 


that  Dun’s  Review  had  continued  their  in¬ 
vestigative  interviews  with  various  in¬ 
dividuals  for  the  purpose  of  updating  a 
prior  credit  report  and  initiating  a  new 
credit  report  to  be  published  in  its  trans¬ 
mitted  form,  or  in  altered  form,  by  New 
York  magazine.  Shaheen  said  he  was  re¬ 
fused  the  right  to  inspect  the  disclosures 
and  information  contained  in  the  credit 
report. 

The  complaint  also  requests  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  to  prevent  publication  of 
“matters  known  by  them  to  be  incorrect, 
inaccurate  and  untrue.”  The  report  was 
not  published  by  Dun’s  Review. 

Shaheen  who  says  he  is  an  Illinois  resi¬ 
dent  and  president  of  a  large  oil  corpora¬ 
tion,  alleges  that  New  York  magazine 
realizes  that  distribution  of  a  defamatory 
.  .  .  credit  report  will  cause  the  plaintiff 
loss  of  reputation,  embarrassment,  and 
deprive  him  of  other  personal  and  prop¬ 
erty  rights. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


BOOKVIEWS 

Don't  start  1975  without  this  award- 
winning  column  I  You  pay  only  $12.50 
monthly.  More  than  500  books  noted  this 
year.  Write:  Interlude  Productions, 
Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040  or 
call  (201)  763-6392. 


BUSiyESS/FINANCE 


SURVIVE  INFLATION  by  cutting  your 
taxes,  in-depth  article  really  helps  your 
readers.  Free  if  author's  books  men¬ 
tioned.  Tax  Information  Center,  Rt,  1, 
New  Concord,  Ohio  43762.  Phone : 
(614)  432-3007. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOOISS 


OVER  A  MILLION  newspaper  readers 
are  delighted  and/or  outraged  by  jor- 
gy's  editorial  cartoons.  Four  per  week 
start  at  $2  based  upon  circulation. 
Write  THE  INDELIBLE  INKWORKS. 
P.  O.  Box  730.  Montclair,  N.J.  07042. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FULL,  MEIATY  Photo  Columns.  HOW 
TO  explained  by  a  working  profes¬ 
sional.  Ideal  for  Photo-Camera  section. 
For  those  who  don't  know  the  front 
end  from  the  back  end  of  a  camera 
and  the  amateur.  ENen  the  pro  will 
get  good  hints  and  knowledge  on  the 
aspects  of  photography.  SKYLINE, 
3015  Brighton  13^  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11235,  FVee  Sample. 


SAVIISG  MONEY 


HUMOR 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  personal,  practical  weekly 
feature  on  stretching  family  dollars. 
Ask  for  samples,  LeFan  Features,  1802 
South  13,  Temple,  Tx.  76501. 


TV  LOG 

COMPLETE  TV  LOG  and  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE — The  largest  and  most  eX' 
perienced  supplier  in  TV  Program  in 
formation.  Complete  logs  with  local 
listings,  feature  material  and  program 
notes,  as  well  as  pictures,  comes  to  you 
each  week  typeset  and  camera  ready. 
Everything  you  need  for  your  own  TV 
tab  at  the  lowest  competitive  prices 
Tel-Aire  Publications,  2112  McKinney 
Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


TOPICAL  COMEDY  WRITER  offers'  WEEKLY  FEATURES 

five  500-word  columns  weekly.  Box  ' _ _ _ _ _ 

4174,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  jj.  gTATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 

'  "ELMER  STOON,"  the  outdoorsman 
WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY  FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEA- 
with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix,  |  TURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley, 
Box  2240,  Chicago,  III.  60690.  |  Calif.  96945. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


A  CIRCULATION-WIN  SURE-FIRE  ! 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross" 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the  ' 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974  * 
i  pubi'shing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series  I 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers,  Sure-Fire  guarantee :  ' 
After  4_  weeks  series  from  15  up  to 
50%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  cityinterests  to  Box  2244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINEsToPPORfuNITIES 


WORKING  PARTNER  for  county  seat 
weekly  in  Southwest  near  hunting  and 
fishing.  Must  be  capable  of  handling 
business  management  and  some  key  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  for  both  weekly  and 
nearby  shopper.  Minimum  of  $20,000 
cash  requir^  for  one  third  stock.  Good 
potential.  For  further  details  write  Box 
4263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSlNESSOPPORTUmTIES 

PARTNER  SOUGHT  with  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  to  take  over  that 
department  for  successful  new  weekly 
in  Area  6.  Amount  of  investment  sec¬ 
ondary.  Box  4275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  INCOME  and  ESTATE  TAX 
planning  in  exchange  for  ads  or  fea¬ 
tures  on  our  tax-saving  books.  Tax  In¬ 
formation  Center,  Rt.  1,  New  Concord, 
Ohio  43762.  (614)  432-3007. 


BILL  MATTHEW  (XIMPANY 
Ck>nducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay.  Cal.  93247 
(209)  662-2687 
(Day  or  Night) 


Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  OSSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaiier — it's  the  ^r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personai  contact 
seiling, 

,  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOUTHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  “Norton 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Offices,"  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
IN  A  SELLER'S  MARKET? 
j  Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig,  Box  28182,  San  An- 
i  tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 
'  1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas.  Texas 
!  76218. 

DOUBLEXIAY  MEXHA 
Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspapers 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggiing  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  WEEaCLY  for  sale.  Shows 
impressive  revenue  growth.  Revenue 
for  1974  will  exceed  $100,000.  Other 
interests  compel  quick  sale.  Box  4186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  SKI  TOWN  WEEKLY 
offset  newspaper,  only  legal  paper  in 
county,  locate  at  county  seat.  New 
Rocky  Mountain  growing  ski  area; 
spectacular  scenery ;  young,  aggressive 
town.  $63,000  gross.  As  low  as  $10,700 
down  payment,  with  compensating  col¬ 
lateral.  'Telluride  Realty,  Box  457,  Tel- 
luride.  Cal.  81435.  (303)  728-3685,  728- 
35>89. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

wlH  •rdurl 

4- wMki . $1.25  ptr  line,  per  issue 

5- wpiks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wMks . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-irtlk  . $1.55  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IK^mlttone*  ikoald  atfmpmmf  capf 
unfnti  ertdit  koe  k*«n  •ptaMlekad). 

4-wHks . $1.80  per  line,  ptr  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.90  per  lint,  ptr  Issut 

2.wttks . $2.00  ptr  lint,  ptr  Issut 

1-wttk  . $2.10  ptr  lint. 


Count  5  aitnpt  twrds  ptr  lint  or  38  (tancttn  nnd/or  spices 
3  lints  oilninua  (no  ibkrtviatiins) 

Add  50d  ptr  Insertion  for  box  streice  and  count  as  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 
Alr-niall  itrrlct  on  box  nuaibers  also  milablt  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  at  borders,  boldfict  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  ta 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  ptr  agate  line — $55.30  per  coluinn  inch 
minimum  space. 

CloiaMad  Contract  Rotoa  Avolloblo  On  Raquoat 

WilKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuntdoy.  4:30  PM  Now  York  Tlmn 

Box  numbtrs,  which  art  mailed  inch  day  at  they  art  rtctWtd,  art  valid  tar  1  yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address . 


Authorized  by 


Claaalflcatlon . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISEWSPAPERS^FOR^SALE 


SUBURBAN  WETiKLY.  priced  below 
fcross  at  S165,000.  Stable  midwest  mar¬ 
ket,  old  established  newspaper.  Com¬ 
plete  offset  plant.  Color  King  press. 
Gompugraphic  typesetting.  Don't  an¬ 
swer  unless  you  can  move  now.  Pub¬ 
lisher  involved  in  larger  operation 
1,600  miles  away.  Box  4266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ZONE  9  WEEKLY  in  growing  Marina 
resort  area.  Two  new  centers  under 
construction.  Includes  typesetting  busi¬ 
ness.  $80,000.  owner  will  carry.  Box 
4261,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

ZONE  1  SHOPPING  GUIDE  grossing 
$125,000  second  year  (50%  increase). 
Will  net  owner  $20,0004-.  Present  own¬ 
er  has  other  interests.  Show  financial 
ability  first  letter.  $39,000,  Box  4200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  THREE  ZONE  3  WEEKLIES  in  high 
I  growth  area.  $150,000.  Box  4245, 
I  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

2  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES 
'  plus  shopper.  County  seat  location. 
I  Gross  $125,000.  Price  $175,000  includes 
air  conditioned  building.  Box  4138,  Ed- 
'  itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  and  shopper;  $150,000 
gross;  southern  New  York  State; 

I  Health  forces  sale;  Both  growing;  Box 
I  4198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


\  It  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

LETTERPRESS  DAILY  or  large  week¬ 
ly.  Will  buy  half-interest  or  all.  Have 
complete  plant,  ample  cash,  30  years 
experience.  Bert  Clarlyle,  414  Jefferson. 
Topeka.  Ks.,  66607;  Phone  (913)  233- 
9633. 

NEWSPAPER  WANTED— Small  daily, 
letterpress  or  offset,  anywhere  in  U.S.. 
prefer  Midwest,  by  private  party  with 
15  years  experience  on  both  daily  and 
I  weekly.  Presently  own  large  weekly. 

{  Would  like  to  publish  daily  as  resident 
;  owner-publisher.  Age  36.  All  replies 
confidential,  of  course.  Box  4211,  Edi- 
;  tor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  (3UALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

NEWSMAN  seeks  editorship,  with  op¬ 
tion  to  buy,  of  a  small,  healthy  weekly 
j  from  publisher  planning  to  retire  in 
couple  of  years,  or  hookup  with  busi¬ 
ness  partner.  Box  4273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESS  TIME  WANTED 

LOOKING  FOR  NEWSPAPER  who 
needs  additional  tab  printing.  Have 
32-40  page  Bi-weekiy  with  80.000  print 
run  with  a  few  switch  pages.  2  pages 
4  color. 

LOOKING  FOR  PRESS  TIME  at  a 
good  price.  Will  sign  contract.  Could 
use  some  space  in  plant.  Write  Box 
4242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 

composingIroom^^ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classilicatioit  m  wMch  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  $  publisher  •  850  nurd  Avt.  •  Ntw  York,  N.Y.  10022 


!'i:i;iTriTri:nTi ! 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  (X)MPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 

FOR  S.4LE:  713-100  presently  running, 
spare  parts,  713-10  presently  running, 
two  560  Photon  Display  Masters,  pres¬ 
ently  running,  will  not  be  available 
until  February.  C^all  Bill  Pullen,  (609) 
877-1600  or  write  c/o  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty  Times,  Rt.  130.  Willingboro,  N.J. 
08046. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  HARDWAREI 
SOFTWARE 


COMPLETE  DIGITAL  PDP-8  and 
Photon  560  system.  Computer  includes 

2  DE(j  tape  drives  and  original  soft¬ 
ware,  3  Digital  readers,  3  BRPE 
punches,  extra  long  cables.  560  includes 

3  disks  (16  faces)  widths  on  both  DEXI 
tape  and  IBM  1130  disk,  extra  lenses, 
and  many  spare  parts,  (^n  be  seen  in 
daily  production.  Ideal  backup  system. 
Pri(^  for  quick  sale.  (516)  872-6660. 

ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 
1  Master  M-4S  200  liter  etcher.  5  ton 
60,000  BTU  refrigerator.  Automatic 
lid.  Double  plate  holder.  62  liter  bulk 
acid  dispensing  tank.  Mounted  control 
unit  on  right  side.  4  years  old.  Serviced 
yearly  by  Master  technicians.  Top  con¬ 
dition.  $5,500.  Includes  stainless  steel 
vent  hood  and  fan. 

1  Acid  pump  and  complete  manifold 
for  bulk  nitric  acid  tank.  Pumps  50 
liters  in  less  than  minute  40  feet  ver¬ 
tical.  $800. 

1  Master  M-32  100  liter  etcher.  3  ton, 
36,000  BTU  refrigerator.  7  years  old. 
Service*!  yearly  by  Master  technicians. 

\  Top  condition,  $1,200.  Includes  stainless 
I  steel  vent  hood  and  fan. 

!  1  Berkey  30"  x  40"  Vacuum  Printer 
j  Model  1601-14,  2,000  Watt  Mercury  Ad- 
dulux  light  source.  Perfect  condition, 

I  $800. 

I  1  Master  M-32  liter  etcher.  Needs  re- 
I  conditioning.  As  is.  $200. 

Call  Mr.  Laubacher  at  (419)  522-3311. 

niAILROOM  ^ 

CTIESHIRE  newspaper  labeling  ma¬ 
chine,  model  545,  in  good  condition.  It 
I  has  a  model  533  head  used  with  North- 
;  South  strips.  Reasonably  priced.  A  12 
'  foot  conveyor  is  included.  Write,  or 
phone  (309)  829-9411,  H.  W.  Stuart. 
Circulation  Manager,  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  Bloomington,  III.  61701. 

STEPPER  PAPER  MAN  PMIII  QF  3 
station  collator  with  'A  folding  attach¬ 
ment  and  Fold'n  Tie  assembler  attach¬ 
ment  with  wax  wrap  capacity.  IS 
months  old  and  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Neosho  Daily  News.  (417)  451-1520. 

^^^^iSCElLANEOVS^ 

FOR  sale: — 4  Harris  Intertype  type¬ 
setting  machines,  1  model  G-4  with 
Star  quadder  and  Mohr  saw,  1  model 
C  with  highspeed  star  quadder  and  au¬ 
tomatic  setter,  1  Monarch  with  Star 
quadder,  6  pocket  mold  and  auto  set¬ 
ter,  1  G-4-4  with  quadder,  6-pocket 
mold  and  Mohr  saw.  Also  1  Justape 
Senior  (Computer,  and  1  Justape  Junior 
Computer.  Make  an  offer.  Call  Paul 
Harris  at  (813)  448-2011,  Clearwater 
(Florida)  Sun. 

2  STA-HI  Formers . $  450.  each 

GOSS  45W  mat  roller  ...  600. 
HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver  .  100. 
HAMMOND  8  col. 

casting  box  .  50. 

VANDERCOOK  8  col. 

proof  press  .  250. 

MASTER  M48  "1972" 

t  etcher  .  3,500. 

MASTER  DM  48  "1971" 

etcher  .  3,000. 

t  NU  ARC  UltraPlus 

1  30  X  40"  . 1,900. 

All  the  above  equipment  in  very  good 
to  excellent  condition  and  is  available 
immediately. 

News  Palladium,  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan. 

Bill  Fisher  or  Arnold  LaMore — phone 
(616)  925-0022. 

^  FOR  SALE 

1  model  $^6381  Graphotype  with  light 
\  1  model  #2605  Speedaumat  Addresso- 

graph  with  lister  attachment 
1  Spe^aumat  notching  punch 
1  77-drawer  Speedaumat  plate  cabinet 
with  base  on  wheels. 

Also  some  supplies 

e  Contact  Housatonic  Valley  Publishing 
)  Co.,  11  Boardman  Terr.,  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  or  call  Pat  Brudage  at  (203) 
.  354-2261. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^mSCELLANEOVS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 
^'pRESSET&'MACmm^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BVY 


HELP  WANTED 
^LASSIFIED^AlyVERfisrm 


COMPLETE  PRESSROOM  AND 
STEREO:  including  presses.  Cole  quar- 
terfolder,  ink  tanks,  Pony  Autoplate, 
Lake  Erie  and  MLAN  mat  presses,  and 
many  other  items.  Star  Color  Press 
Inc.,  123  S.  Justison  St..  Wilmington, 
Del.  19801.  (302)  565-5421. 


NEWSPRINT 


COTTRELL  V-22  five  units  complete 
with  heavy  duty  folder,  acumeter,  roll 
stands,  counterveyor,  hoist.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale  by  owner.  Call  Mr.  Mc- 
Ck>rmack,  Miami  (305)  377-3721. 


CHANDLER  &  PRICE  tabloid  web. 
plus  source  for  newsprint,  $13,500. 
Graphics  Unlimited,  Prophetstown,  III. 
61277.  (815)  537-5107. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


8  UNITS,  GOSS  METRO. 
BOX  4220, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


FAIRCHILD  TTS  PERFORATORS. 
Give  model  number,  condition,  price 
wanted.  K&M,  220  Jericho  Tpke.,  Min- 
eola,  N.Y.  11501.  (516)  747-2511. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED  for  rotary  off¬ 
set  press,  30"  and  50"  rolls.  Lamar 
Daily  Democrat.  Lamar,  Mo.  Call  Da¬ 
vid  Palmer  (417)  682-5529. 


MID-WEIST  NEWSPAPER  interested 
in  purchasing  used  K-33C  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  Wire  quantity  and  price.  Box 
4250,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FHEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Bo.x  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  unite  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  units,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-15  units.  36"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTREILL  V-15A,  6  unit,  folder, 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING.  4  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  788-1200 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE,  31  units 
with  RTP's  for  40"  diameter  rolls.  6 
D.D.  folders  with  balloon  formers.  II 
color  cylinders,  22  %"  cutoff.  58"  web 
79"  between  side  frames.  Available 
January  1.  (503)  221-8015.  James 

Rogers,  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 


Help  Wented ... 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

JOURNALISM,  assistant  professor,  for 
news-editorial,  theory,  other  courses. 
Completed  Doctorate,  professional  news¬ 
paper  experience,  college  teaching  ex- 
Iierience,  versatility  required.  Apply: 
Dr.  James  Wesolowski,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mass  Communications,  Wes¬ 
tern  Kentucky  University.  Bowling 
Green.  Kentucky  42101.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Elmployer. 

INFORMATION  OFFICER  needed  for 
medical  school  being  established  at 
state  University  in  the  south.  Media 
experience  in  newspapering  and  radio¬ 
television.  Science-health  writing  or 
information  background  required.  State 
salary  requirements  and  availability 
date.  Send  resume  to  Eto.x  4272,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

CHAIRPERSON 
JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT 
’TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 
Prefer  Ph.D.,  with  significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  major  print  media  at  editor’s 
level,  to  administer  professionally  or¬ 
iented  Journalism  program  including 
advertising  sequence  and  ACEil-ac- 
credited  news  editorial  sequence.  Teach¬ 
ing  and  responsibility  for  student  pub¬ 
lications  budget.  Contact :  Prof.  Doug¬ 
las  Ann  Newsom,  Chairperson,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth.  Tx.  76129.  An  Eiqual  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROMO’nON  AND  RESEARCH  man¬ 
ager  for  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Midwest.  If  you  have  received  a  degree 
in  the  past  7  years  and  have  a  crea¬ 
tive  mind,  this  may  be  for  you.  $25,000 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GE24ERAL  MANAGER  wanted  by 
group-owned  daily  with  circulation  of 
17,000.  Bright,  aggressive,  well  edu¬ 
cated  individuals  with  sales  exiierience 
should  apply.  $22,000  income.  Send  res¬ 
ume  to  Box  4235,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLICATIONS  ADVISOR 


COHRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  uniU  V22.  1969.  3  unite  V25.  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-l  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 
50-hp  and  75hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  12  stacked  units, 
2  6-unit  presses  complete  with  folders, 
ovens,  chills,  rollstands.  Will  sell  com¬ 
plete  package  or  split.  Box  4085,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY 

Southern  Methodist  University  is  seeking  an  experienced  advisor- 
director  for  its  student  publications  which  include  newspapers,  year¬ 
book,  literary  magazine,  directory  and  radio  station.  Masters  degree 
and  professional  media  experience  preferred.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience.  Position  open  as  early  as  Spring 
semester  1975.  Applications  and  resumes  must  be  submitted  by 
December  16,  1974,  to: 

John  R.  Connelly  Chairman, 

Student  Publishing  Co. 

Box  719,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Dallas,  Texas  75275 

Southern  Methodist  University  encourages  applications  from,  and  gives 
full  consideration  to,  all  applicants  for  faculty  and  staff  positions  without 
respect  to  sex,  race,  color,  religion,  creed  or  national  origin. 


DETROIT  NEWS 
TIMES  SQUARE  PLANT 
FOR  SALE 

23  9/16"  CUTOFF  PRESSROOM 

Four  8-unit  Mark  I  Headliner  Presses 
complete  with  RTP’s.  Superimposed 
color  cylinders.  Compression  lockup. 
Two  8. unit  Scott  Super  70  presses,  10 
years  old.  RTP’s,  superimposed  color 
cylinders.  Tension  plate  lockup. 
Available  January  1975. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE. 

COMPLETE  MAILROOM  including 
Cutler-Hammer  counter  stackers, 
wiretyers,  conveyors,  etc. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation 
prior  to  January. 

Call  or  write  for  details. 

Offered  exclusively  by : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

103th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  P.O.  Box  54i87 
Lenaxa,  Kans.  66215  (913)  492-9050 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


CIRCVLATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  in  sales  and  distribution.  Heavy 
emphasis  on  sales  and  promotions,  su¬ 
pervise  but  delegate  other  department 
details.  Oilers  challenge  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  within  news¬ 
paper  group.  Write  Roger  Smeed,  The 
Independent,  Marshall.  Minn.  56235  or 
phone  (507)  532-4431. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER. 
Here’s  an  opportunity  to  join  a  young 
aggressive  management  team  on  a 
medium  sized  Zone  4  PM  operation.  The 
person  we  need  has  the  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  all  areas  of  sales,  carriers,  man¬ 
agers.  phone  crews  and  outside  sales 
personnel.  We  offer  a  good  starting 
salary  and  a  bonus  program  that’s  out 
of  this  world  if  you  can  produce,  f^ll 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4148,  liditor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED  men  and  women  interested 
in  supplementing  income  full  or  part 
time.  National  Hospital  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  539,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
83501. 

for  November  30,  1974 


CIRCVLATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  40,000  PM  daily  in  Area  2. 
Leadership  and  management  potential 
required.  ’This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  requirements  to 
Box  4269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  AM  and 
PM  dailies.  50,000  combined  circula¬ 
tion.  Excellent  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  individual  with  promotion  experi¬ 
ence  to  help  us  grow  with  our  booming 
community.  Must  have  experience  with 
carriers.  Send  complete  resume,  salary 
expectations  and  interview  availability 
to  Reno  Newspapers.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  P.  O.  Box  280,  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  good  pro¬ 
moter  and  organizer  needed  to  take  full 
charge  and  expand  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  L.  B.  Weber, 
Publisher,  Salamanca  Republican- 
Press,  Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 


IMMBRIIATE  OPBUTNG  for  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manag¬ 
er  for  Area  9  daily  and  shopper  situat¬ 
ed  in  a  growth  area.  Inciudes  salary, 
bonus,  expenses  and  future  with  grow¬ 
ing  league  of  papers.  Box  4021,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  MAN¬ 
AGER — -We  need  an  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  to  direct  the 
Classified  Department  of  our  chain  of 
20  weekly  paiiers  Zone  2.  Must  be  able 
to  organize  telephone  ad  takers  and 
telephone  solicitors  and  develop  an 
outside  sales  staff.  The  ability  to  ori¬ 
ginate  promotional  ideas  is  important. 
If  you  qualify,  send  resume.  An  inter¬ 
view  will  be  arranged  to  discuss  salary, 
commissions  and  ideas.  Box  4254,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  A  100.000  CIRCULATION 
weekly,  reaching  New  York  City’s  two 
largest  counties,  looking  for  Classified 
Ad  Manager  with  ability  to  run  all 
aspects  of  department/take  some  calls, 
supervise  clerks,  plan  promotions,  con¬ 
tact  advertisers,  record  billing  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.  Must  have  prior  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  for  interview.  Mr.  McKenna 
(212)  789-1500. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE,  FULLY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  salesman  who  can  do  it  all  for 
50,000  Pennsylvan'a  daily.  Must  be 
fops  in  sales,  layout  and  copy.  Salary 
$308  weekly,  plus  generous  benefits. 
Full  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  from  Salesman  to 
Sales  Manager?  Midwest  daily  with 
20,000  circulation  is  looking  for  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  graduated  from  college 
in  the  past  7  years  to  bring  leadership 
to  its  sales  staff.  $20,000  plus  incen¬ 
tives.  Send  resume  to  Box  4216,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 

37,000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

Yes.  we’ll  pay  a  better  than  average 
salary  plus  a  good  incentive  program, 
car  allowance,  pail  medical  and  life 
insurance,  and  profit  sharing.  In  return 
we  ask  that  you  have  the  sales  ability 
to  develop  retail  accounts  thru  planned 
advertising  programs,  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  everyday  selling. 

Our  staff  is  a  great  bunch  to  work 
with.  Complete  art  department,  co-op 
coordinator,  and  full  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  The  paper — an  award  winner. 
Progressive,  young  management  philos¬ 
ophy.  Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  feel  qualified  to  join  this  team, 
tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume. 
Write  Mike  Greene,  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Columbian,  P.  O. 
Box  180,  Vancouver.  Washington  98660. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  posi¬ 
tion  with  Area  9  growing  weekly.  A 
chance  to  prove  your  promotion  and 
sales  ability  so  we  can  advance  you  to 
a  higher  management  position.  Elxcel- 
lent  base  pay  and  bonus  arrangement. 
Box  4226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MID-MANAGEME34T  OPPORTUNITY 
WITH  FUTURE 

A  leading  weekly  newspaper  group  is 
looking  for  an  experience  person  to 
fill  the  assistant  retail  ad  manager 
spot.  In  addition  to  training  for  ’’the 
next  step”  and  handling  related  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  this  person  would  also 
be  our  national  account  rep.  The  tx>si- 
tion  is  demanding  but  rewarding,  with 
rapid  advancement  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Salary  and  bonus  structure  is 
commensurate  with  the  load.  In  addi¬ 
tion  we  offer  car  allowance,  expense 
account,  health  and  accident  and  den¬ 
tal  insurance  plans,  profit  sharing, 
etc.  If  you  have  a  proven  display/na¬ 
tional  advertising  track  record  and  su¬ 
pervisory  experience,  if  you  want  to 
grow  with  a  growing  publishing  group, 
send  your  resume  to  Larry  Miller, 
Community  Press.  2027  N.W.  Overton. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97209.  Phone  (503) 
226-6201. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^ISPLAYllDVERflisim 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  W  ANTED 
PRESSROOM 


RURAL  E.\STERN  WASHINGTON 
weekly  needs  advertising  salesman, 
manager  for  sales,  layout  and  account 
service  work.  Circulation  4000  in  town 
of  4000.  Scenic  outdoors  country,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  skiing.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Salary  based  on  ability,  ex¬ 
perience.  Don’t  apply  unless  you  really 
want  the  job.  John  Andrist,  Omak 
Chronicle,  P.  O.  Box  553,  Omak.  Wash. 
98»4l. 


DISPLAY  SALES 

Zone  8.  19M  offset  daily  newspaper  in 
strong  growing  market  is  looking  for 
top  producer.  Good  salary,  commission, 
expenses  plus  company  benefits.  If 
you’re  a  top  display  salesman,  apply 
immediately  with  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  4184,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 
FAMILY  REPORTER 

COME  TO 

BIG  SKY  COUNTRY!  | 

The  Billings  Gazette,  the  Northwest’s  ! 
best  community  newspaper,  neeils  2  | 
people  to  round  out  its  expanding  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  I 

COPY  EDITOR :  At  least  2  years  of  | 
copy  desk  experience  with  ability  to  1 
work  rapidly  under  pressure,  use  the  I 
pencil,  and  produce  accurate,  bright  ! 
headlines  on  a  universal  desk  for  a  T-  | 
day  AM  publication.  Beginning  salary  i 
$195-$230  a  week,  depending  upon  ex-  ' 
perience. 

FAMILY  REPORTER ;  Exiierienceil 
with  emphasis  on  writing,  editing  and 
makeup  skill  ,  .  .  equaTly  important, 
the  ability  to  capture  the  human  and 
the  humorous  pulse  of  family  living. 
Also,  our  candidate  should  be  able  to 
assist  our  family  editor  in  planning 
and  laying  out  women’s  pages  and 
Sunday  magazine.  Beginning  salary 
S165-$200  a  week.  I 

Aside  from  excellent  salary  and  Iiene- 
fit  program,  come  share  our  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  pride  in  publishing  a  quality 
product.  If  you  have  the  skills,  inter¬ 
est  and  motivation,  send  your  resume, 
salary  expectations  and  clips  to  Lois 
Stubbert,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette.  P.  O.  Box  2507,  Billings,  I 
Mont.  59103.  j 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TECHNICAL  WRITER^Leading  week¬ 
ly  petroleum  magazine  wants  exiieri- 
enced  reporter.  Southwest  location. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  Must  possess  verbal 
skills.  Solid  background  in  use  of 
English  language  necessary,  along 
with  thorough  awareness  of  current 
events,  exjierience  in  editing  copy,  se¬ 
lecting  key  facts  and  writing  head¬ 
lines.  Early  shift  for  afternoon  daily. 
The  States-Item,  New  Orleans.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
States-Item,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70140.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  M/F. 


EXPERIENCED  short  sleeve  news 
room  manager  for  Horida  afternoon 
daily.  Direct  staff  of  13.  Box  4248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  BIDITOR — One  of  the  fastest 
growing  newspapers  in  the  Southeast 
needs  a  city  editor  to  supervise  young 
staff  of  five  reporters.  Include  resume 
in  first  letter  to  Managing  Editor. 
Florence  Morning  News,  141  S.  Irby 
St.,  Florence,  S.C.  29501. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Layman,  a  350,000  circulation 
national  monthly  newspaper  published 
by  the  Presbyterian  Lay  Committee,  a 
voluntary,  non-profit  organization  of 
theologically  conservative  laypeople  and 
ministers  working  within  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  not  supported 
financially  by  the  Church.  Applicant 
must  be  a  United  Presbyterian.  Salary 
open.  Write  G.  G.  Cochran,  ^itor, 
1727  Delancey  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19103. 


EDITOR  position  now  open  to  experi¬ 
enced  newsman,  for  14,000  daily.  In 
Iieautiful  Central  Wisconsin  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  and  fringe  liene- 
fits.  Please  send  resume  to  Steve  Hop¬ 
kins,  Publisher.  Marshfield  News  Her¬ 
ald,  Marshfield,  Wise.  54449. 

SCIE'NTIFIC  -  TECHNOLOGICAL 
WRITER  for  advertising  agency. 
Should  be  able  to  write  clear,  easily 
understood  prose  on  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
nological  topics  for  editorial-type  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Applicants  should  have 
extensive  relevant  writing  experience, 
plus  ability  to  organize  research  and 
conduct  interviews.  Position  requires 
frequent  contact  with  industrial  client 
of  agency,  plus  travel.  Salary  open. 
Write  Box  4224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  We  are 
looking  for  recent  college  graduates 
with  promotion,  research  and  market¬ 
ing  know-how.  $18,000  to  start.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4234,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
If  you  edit  well,  know  photos  and 
layout,  understand  color,  like  desk 
work  and  can  motivate  i)eople,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  Experience  essential. 
Imagination  .and  enterprise  necessary. 
We’re  one  of  the  best  medium  sizetl 
PM  offset  dailies.  We  have  a  young 
staff  and  we  enjoy  life  in  our  Zone  4 
university  city.  Send  resume,  layout 
samples  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4228,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


1  WRITER  nee<led  by  Zone  5  insurance 
I  industry  magazines  publisher.  Top  pay 
I  to  j)erson  proving  high  skills  in  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  of  property-liability 
issues  and  ability  to  clearly  set  forth 
policy  positions  with  creativity  and 
persuasion.  Full  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


i  I^DUSTRI4L  RELATlOyS 


INDUSTRIAL 
I  RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 

The  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  due  to  retirement 
has  an  opening  for  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Director 
with  responsibility  for  la¬ 
bor  and  personnel.  News¬ 
paper  experience  requir¬ 
ed.  All  applications  treat¬ 
ed  in  confidence.  Write 
or  call: 

P.  Anthony  Ridder 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95190 
(408)  289-5575 


PRESSROOM 


FOREMAN/MANAGER  for  New  York 
State  offset  newspaper  pressroom. 
Must  know  all  phases  from  camera  to 
press.  Ambitious  pressman  acceptable. 
Box  4249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspai)er  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
l)e  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership.  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat’s  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  l)enefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee.  Florida. 

If  you  l)elieve  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Clail)orne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Bo.x  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


M.-\CHINIST — Should  be  familiar  with 
I  letterpress  and  general  maintenance 
I  throughout  plant.  Zone  4.  Please  send 
!  br'ef  resume  to  Box  4267,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 


PRODL'CTION 


'  PHOTOTYPESETTING  PRODUCTION 
.MANAGER  for  New  Jersey  job  shop, 
j  Diversified  work.  Must  know  layout 
anil  tyi>e  siiec  and  lie  able  to  coordi¬ 
nate  flow  of  work  from  layout  to  com¬ 
pleted  mechanicals.  State  exjierience, 
j  salary  requirements.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  4215.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  PERSON  with  some 
sales  background  wanteil  by  equipment 
manufacturers  to  function  ns  sales  rep¬ 
resentative.  College  degree  and  ability 
to  travel  one  week  a  month  a  must. 
$20,000  salary  plus  commissions.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4271,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT  of  THE  I 
NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  is  looking  for  ^ 
TV  and  radio  liaison  man/woman.  Lo-  , 
cal.  regional  and  network  exjierience  ! 
necessary.  Send  resume,  help  with  re-  I 
location  for  suitable  applicant.  Write 
Promotion  Director,  THE  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRER,  600  S.  East  Coast  Ave., 
Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWS  GENERALIST  for  information 
office  at  university  in  the  Carolinas. 
Professional  experience  in  print  and 
electronic  media  required.  Start  at 
$10,300.  Resume  to  Box  4232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Positions 

Wonted... 


ACADEMIC 


YOUNG  J  TEACHER  seeking  general 
faculty  opening  for  September  ’75  in  2 
or  small  4  year  institution  where 
standards,  quality  and  hard  work  are 
expected.  Mickey  Mouse  schools  need 
not  respond  nor  those  looking  for  a 
Ph.D.  with  25  years  experience.  I  may 
resign  myself  to  those  types  of  posi¬ 
tions  someday.  Box  4243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GE’NBRAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
comiietitivo  experience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  Age  43.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  confidential.  Box  4116, 
flditor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT— Sound  newspaiiering 
background,  about  to  complete  gradu¬ 
ate  major  in  accounting,  with  BA,  MA 
in  journalism.  Seeking  accounting  jwsi- 
tion  with  opportunity  toward  top  man¬ 
agement  on  daily  newspaper  or  small 
chain.  Box  4251,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MBA,  29.  As  business  manager,  instru- 
1  mental  in  establishing  15,000  weekly 
i  paper.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Florida. 
1  North  Carolina  or  Atlanta  in  challeng¬ 
ing  i)osition  leading  to  general  man¬ 
agement.  Box  4252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGE®  —  Controller, 
excellent  background  all  phases  of 
newspaper  accounting-management.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  computerized  systems.  24 
years  experience  in  new^aper  field. 
Excellent  reference,  will  furnish  resu¬ 
me,  Box  4227,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  7  years 
experience  national  sales,  R  &  T  man- 
agrer,  classified-retail.  College  graduate 
working  on  MBA  with  creative  mind 
desiring  responsibility  and  growth.  Box 
4278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  11 
years  experience.  Seek  position  in  Zone 
4,  6,  8.  Strong  on  sales,  service,  col¬ 
lection.  Box  4156,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE,  over  20 
years  experience.  Strong  on  carriers, 
single  copy  sales,  service  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Will  relocate.  Write  Box  4256, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGH  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  relocate  in  Zone  3  and  4.  Box 
4259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


SALES 

PROFESSIONALS 

Due  to  the  strong  acceptance  of 
Hendrix  products,  we  are  expand¬ 
ing  our  nationwide  marketing  or¬ 
ganization.  Experienced  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  needed  for  sev¬ 
eral  locations.  These  professionals 
will  sell  our  entire  product  line  of 
video  display  terminal  systems 
and  OCR’s  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Send  resume  to  Steven 
Silver,  Marketing  Manager. 

HENDRIX 

ELECTRONICS.  INCORPORATED 

645  HARVEY  RD,  MANCHESTER,  NH  03103 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

\  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  salesman, 
I  available  soon,  30  years  experience, 
all  phases.  Box  188,  Bland,  Mo.  65014. 


DISPLAY  RETAIL  SALES  MANAG¬ 
ER  with  guts  .  .  .  strong  on  problem 
and  major  accounts  guaranteed  results 
or  your  money  back  try  anything  over 
$20,000  a  year.  Bill  Scales  (415)  447- 
7637.  935  Via  Granada,  Livermore, 

Calif.  94550. 


AD  MANAGER  wants  to  grow  with 
progressive  daily  or  weekly  group.  4 
years  sales  and  management  experience. 
Age  33.  Degree.  Box  4255,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


E&f  ClassHladt— 

At  afftcflv*  In 
th»  n«wtpap«r  eommanlty 
at  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
ore  In  your  eommunlfyl 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


HARD-WORKER  seeks  reportinft  or 
feature  writing  spot  on  mid  to  large 
daily.  Experience  on  bi-weekly:  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  on  weekly  ;  city  hall  beat  for 
news  service:  editor  on  large  college 
daily.  BS,  summa  cum  laude  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Political  Science.  Young,  will 
relocate.  Box  4231,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


JERUSALEM  based  U.S.  newsman, 
with  7  years  reporting  from  Israel 
available  as  stringer.  In  U.S.  til  De¬ 
cember  19.  Box  4274,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newswriter-editor 
seeks  new  position  in  the  Midwest, 
South  or  Southwest.  Five  years  news¬ 
paper  experience:  6  years  magazine 
experience.  Box  4276,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JUNE  GRAD  seeks  reporting  spot  on 
small  weekly  or  daily.  Areas  1,  2,  3,  9. 
Some  professional,  much  non-profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  Willing  to  start  at  bottom. 
Box  4270,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY'  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes.  Age  46,  married,  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  Loca¬ 
tion,  quality  of  paper  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  write  prize-winning  editori¬ 
als.  Elditor,  2720  N.  Swan  Rd.,  Apt. 
13-C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712  or  call  (602) 
881-5663. 


EDITORIAL 


NEED  GOOD  LOCAL  COPY?  Th.afs 
my  forte.  Managing  editor,  25,  quality 
suburban  weekly  group  seeks  editor¬ 
ship  with  small,  medium  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Midwest  fine.  4  years  in  report¬ 
ing,  photography,  makeup,  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  wire  experience.  I’m  young, 
but  very  good.  Box  4218,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BIOCHE.MICAL  EDITING.  Library  re¬ 
search.  preparation  and  editing  bic^ 
chemical  publications.  Have  MS  in  Bi¬ 
ochemistry  and  20  years  laboratory  ex¬ 
perience  in  nucleic  acid  and  steroid/ 
protein  fields.  Desire  New  York  City 
location.  Box  4210.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  returning  from  Southeast 
Asia  offers  broad  experience  and  solid 
writing,  seeks  slot  with  wire  service 
or  large  daily.  Available  January.  Box 
4206,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER, 

ElPEntlENCED  PROFESSIONAL, 
BOX  4089,  EUJITOR  &  PUBLISHED 

METRO-ORIENTED  PAPER  sought  by 
sports  writer,  28.  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  Olympics,  pro  baseball. 
Prefer  Southwest  or  Far  West.  Bo.\ 
4139,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CONSERVATION  WRITER  wante  to 
beat  Inflation  through  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  Nature  photography  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  (Last  freelance  shot  hangs 
in  editor’s  gallery.)  4  years  exiierience, 
MSJ.  Aerospace  and  medical  writing 
makes  up  most  of  experience.  Enough 
environment  writing  to  win  county 
award.  Some  magazine  experience.  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Box  4117,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR/ PHOTO¬ 
JOURNALIST — Industry,  institutional, 
association.  Marketing  publicity,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  Shirt 
sleeves  producing  college  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Area  bureau  chief,  ma¬ 
jor  daily ;  radio  news  editor  and  broad¬ 
caster.  Presently  Zone  3,  will  relocate. 
College.  Married.  (804)  384-3429  or 

Box  4207,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  34.  experienced  2  years 
weekly  newspapers,  medical  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  PR  work  for  county  and  state 
political  committees  seeks  copy  or  news 
editing  position,  salary  range  $12,600. 
Box  4209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  EDITOR,  19,  seeks  summer 
employment  as  general  assignment 
reporter  with  daily  or  wire  service. 
Writing  ability  with  interest  in  doing 
investigative  work.  References.  Box 
4183,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WOiMAN  news-feature  writer,  3  years 
experience  all  phases  from  police,  desk 
work  to  features.  Seek  advancement 
from  small  daily.  Elxcellent  references. 
Minimum  $8500.  Box  4196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DEJSKMAN— 5  years  experience  all 
phases  newsroom  operation.  Strong  on 
headlines,  makeup  and  editing.  Seek 
challenging  position  any  Zone.  Box 
4163,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/CARPErNTER— I’ve  ham¬ 
mered  enough  nails  I  I  am  going  to 
make  it.  At  25  I  have  my  BA  and  find 
it’s  time  to  write.  I  need  a  job  in  a 
cityroom  any  place.  Box  4221,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


DEPRESSION  EDITCyR/COLUMNIST 
If  you  are  fighting  for  your  competi¬ 
tive  life  and  want  a  REAL  editor  or 
daily  columnist  who  will  draw  the 
ULTIMATE  CIRCULATION/ GOOD¬ 
WILL,  contact  Box  4223,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/ REIPORTER  with  2  years 
of  solid  experience  on  prize-winning 
Ohio  daily.  Strong  on  in-depth,  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  Looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Degree.  Box  4213, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY,  FEATURES  EDITOR,  pro¬ 
ven  administrator,  writerj  layout  ex¬ 
pert.  leader  in  progressive  women’s 
pages  on  medium  dailies.  Prefer  Flor¬ 
ida.  consider  elsewhere.  Box  4214,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ETJLL  RANGE  of  award-winning 
magazine  and  newspaper  skills.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  area.  $30,000.  Box  4237, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$500  REIWARD 

TOP  INVESTIGA’nVE  REPORTER 
SEE/KS  PERMANENT  E’MPLOY- 
MENT.  BOX  4238,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


EAGER  to  be  newspaperman  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Some  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4239,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  on  the  way  up. 
Three  years  experience  covering  preps, 
colleges  and  some  makeup.  AB  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Looking  to  cover  college  or 
pro  sports  on  medium  to  large  AM  or 
PM.  Presently  employed  (150,000  cir¬ 
culation)  with  excellent  references.  Box 
4244,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FOR  A  hardworking  young  reporter 
with  over  IVj  years  experience  write 
Box  4247,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  P.S. 
handy  with  a  camera  and  will  relocate. 


COPY  READER  retired.  20  years  desk, 
20  general,  wants  5  days  or  more  work 
a  month.  Prefer  West  Coast  States. 
Box  4262,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MATITRE  JUDGMEINT,  graduate  jour¬ 
nalism  training,  strong  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  search'  of  entry-level  reporter/ 
desk  assignment.  Resume,  reference. 
Box  4258,  Editor  —  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


STRINGBR-CORRESPONDE/NT  ac¬ 
cepting  assignments  to  cover  Midwest 
area  events,  especially  business,  sci¬ 
ence.  Frank  Marks,  4940  E.  End  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.  60615.  (312)  MU4-3124. 


TALE^ITEID,  AGGRESSIVE  newswom- 
an,  23.  Versatile  writer/ reporter/ pho¬ 
tographer.  Recent  J-Grad  with  political 
expertise.  Press  aide  to  congressional 
candidate  for  10  months.  Anxious  to 
get  back  to  the  job  of  objective  re- 
IKirting.  Absolutely  determined  to  write. 
Ilaily  or  good  weekly.  Zones  1,  2.  3, 
5,  8.  Box  4193,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ REPORTER  with  9  months 
exi>erience  on  Bronx  weekly  and  4  years 
on  college  publications,  including  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  seeks  iiosition  in  metro 
New  York.  Strong  on  features.  Rob 
Muhlrad,  1144  Lydig  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10461.  (212)  LY  7-2162. 


WRITER/EDITOR— 28.  MS  Public 
Communications.  5  years  professional 
experience  newspaper  journalism,  PR. 

1  Feature  writer,  publications  planner- 

I  house  organ  editor,  large  certiorate 
liress  relation/communication  function. 
3  years  as  news/ feature  writer  for 
100,000-1-  circulation  daily.  Presently 
Zone  3,  married,  one  child,  willing  to 
relocate.  Willing  to  diversify  into  al¬ 
lied  communications  fields,  such  as 
media  advertising,  and  community/ 
customer  relations.  Box  4208,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher  or  call  (804)  3184-5282. 


E’XPERIENCED  WRITER/EDITOR. 
34,  seeks  return  to  America’s  heartland 
after  6  years  with  major  daily  in 
South.  Looking  for  management,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  responsibilities  on  smaller 
paper  in  the  Midwest.  Box  4230,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

VEIRSATILE  editor/reporter/photogra¬ 
pher,  27,  has  3V4  years  experience  with 
small  daily  and  is  a  BAJ  grad.  Would 
like  new  challenge,  preferably  in  Zone 
9  or  8.  Experienced  with  page  layouts, 
headline  writing  and  with  managing 
photo  department.  Box  4158,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  also 
strong  on  features  desires  post.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  6  years  with  dailies  Ex¬ 
cellent  reference  from  managing  editor. 
Nothing  too  difficult.  Box  4137,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Experienced.  Box  4092,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOTED  WRITER  for  preeminent  na¬ 
tional  magazine  wants  a  refreshing 
change  after  a  dozen  years  at  the  top. 
Gladly  will  take  a  sharp  cut  in  pay 
for  newly  stimulating  work  in  teaching, 
writing  or  editing.  Two  major  books, 
highly  reviewed  by  best  reviewers  and 
widely  sold.  Many  absolutely  first-rate 
articles  on  ridiculous  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Work  has  been  anthologized, 
honored,  picked  up  by  foreigners,  nib¬ 
bled  at  by  movie-makers.  Modest  ex¬ 
cept  when  advertising.  Location  in  na¬ 
tive  Midwest,  West  or  New  England 
preferred,  or  correspondent  arrange¬ 
ment.  Box  4268,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTEIR,  21/4  years  experience,  BJ 
degree,  versatile,  good  writer.  Zones 
5,  land  2.  Box  4240,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  DESK  position  sought 
by  labor  union  Editor,  29,  with  three 
years’  experience  on  500,000  AM  daily. 
Clear,  tight  editing,  sharp  heads  and 
broad  sports  knowledge.  Particularly 
enjoy  layout  and  composing  room  as¬ 
pects.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  4260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DALLAS  FREELANCE  writer  seeks 
association  with  business/trade  publi¬ 
cation  as  Dallas  or  Southwest  corre¬ 
spondent.  Background  in  business  re¬ 
porting,  technology,  iiolitics.  Rates  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Box  4219.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  two  major 
magazines,  16  years  SOLID  experience 
in  newspapers,  magazines.  Seeking 
better  financial  opiiortunity.  Box  4241, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR-REPORTER  who  has 
run  weekly  seeks  slot.  Knows  wire, 
layout  and  has  extensive  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4257,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Recent  college  grad 
and  sports  eilitor  of  school  paper  seeks 
spot  on  sports  staff.  3  years  part-time 
experience  on  PM  daily.  Photo  and 
layout  exiierience,  will  relocate  to  any 
zone.  Box  4253.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  10  years  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  S6th 
#203,  Wyoming.  Mich.  49509. 


BILINGUAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  18 
years  experience  in  Santo  Domingo, 
New  York,  and  Florida,  victim  St. 
Petersburg  (Florida)  Times  cutback, 
wishes  job.  Also  extensive  experience 
in  lab  work  and  photoengraving.  Ra¬ 
mon  Lora,  63^/4  Lake  Morton  Dr,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.  33801.  (813)  683-9990. 


27-YEAR-OLD  photographer  with  MS 
desires  position  with  newspaper  in 
the  Colorado  mountains.  Can  also 
write.  3  years  experience.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Box  4157,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— Seek 
Iiosition  with  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  operations.  EIxperienced  in  letter- 
press,  Letterflex,  offset  operations.  Box 
4150,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zona  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


REPORTER,  2  years  experience,  seeks 
job  with  daily  in  Zone  3.  Can  start 
after  January.  Box  4264,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRAD,  25,  with 
some  professional  experience  would  like 
to  work  on  daily  or  weekly.  BA  in 
government.  Minor  in  journalism. 
Prefer  court  reporting  or  features,  but 
will  accept  what’s  available.  Any  Zone. 
Larry  Sutherland,  11218  Monticello 
Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20902. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Abitibi  takes  over 
Price  for  $125  million 


Mandatory  unionism 


Journalism  in  the  United  Kingdom  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  going  through  the  turmoil  of 
controversy  over  the  closed  shop  as  we  in 
the  U.S.  did  more  than  25  years  ago. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(Wagner  Act)  of  1935  gave  its  blessing 
to  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop  and 
compulsory  unionism.  It  took  about  10 
years  for  the  American  people  to  realize 
there  was  something  wrong  in  such  com¬ 
pulsion. 

In  1947  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress  over  President 
Truman’s  veto  outlawing  the  closed  shop 
which  meant  that  a  person  had  to  be  a 
union  member  in  order  to  get  a  job  under 
that  union’s  jurisdiction.  In  its  place  we 
got  the  union  shop  meaning  a  person 
didn’t  have  to  be  a  union  member  to  get 
the  job  but  had  to  join  the  union  within 
a  specified  time. 

Maintenance  of  membership  provisions 
developed  since  then  have  meant  in  many 
instances  that  continuing  union  member¬ 
ship  is  a  condition  for  employment.  In 
short,  you  belong  to  the  union  or  you  don’t 
work.  It  is  a  condition  of  employment. 

This  is  being  challenged  in  the  courts 
by  William  Buckley  and  M.  Stanton 
Evans  in  their  suits  against  the  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  which  require  membership  as  a 
condition  to  indulging  in  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism. 

They  claim  they  are  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  union  in  calling  strikes, 
supporting  political  causes  whether  they 
agree  or  not,  that  it  is  a  form  of  licensing 
and  a  violation  of  their  First  Amendment 
rights  to  practice  journalism. 

They  claim,  also,  that  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  and  restraints  apply  in  unionized 
print  journalism. 

Now  we  learn  from  London  that  the 
National  Union  Of  Journalists  is  putting 
on  a  drive  for  the  closed  shop  on  all 
British  newspapers  and  has  ordered  what 
it  describes  as  a  temporary  boycott  of  all 
news  articles  written  or  edited  by  non¬ 
members.  More  than  100  provincial  news¬ 
papers,  we  are  told,  have  either  stopped 
publishing  or  have  appeared  with  blank 
spaces  on  their  pages  rather  than  yield 
to  the  demand  that  all  news  people  be 
union  members  by  force.  There  is  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  in  Parliament  to  that  effect. 

No  better  example  of  the  dangers  of 
absolute  union  control  over  news  room 
operations  is  needed.  Here  is  a  union 
already  powerful  enough  under  suppos¬ 
edly  union  shop  provisions  to  order  its 
members  to  boycott  copy  not  written  or 
handled  by  union  men.  It  doesn’t  take 
much  imagination  to  visualize  what  that 
all-powerful  union  could  do  in  imposing 
its  will  and  philosophy  on  news  rooms 
and  the  preparation  of  copy — even  to  the 
philosophies  expressed — if  it  had  absolute 
control  with  100%  closed  shop  member¬ 
ship. 

Under  the  bill  proposed  in  England, 


closed  shop  agreements  would  compel  em¬ 
ployers  to  dismiss  news  employes  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  union  and  would 
severely  limit  contributions  to  a  news¬ 
paper  from  outside  sources. 

If  the  newsrooms  of  British  newspapers 
are  turned  over  to  NUJ  they  will  be  in 
the  same  position  as  the  press  of  Italy, 
France  and  Korea  where  powerful  na¬ 
tional  unions  recently  blacked  out  the 
press  (in  Italy  including  broadcasting) 
for  24  hours  in  demonstrations  against 
their  governments. 

Under  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  its 
First  Amendment — a  guarantee  unknown 
in  any  other  country — a  free  press  is 
guaranteed  to  the  people  and  not  to  any 
group  or  clique  that  would  trample  it  at 
will.  We  don’t  need  a  device — nor  do  the 
British — that  would  pemit  one  group  to 
say:  “You  can’t  practice  journalism  be¬ 
cause  you’re  not  a  member  of  our  group.” 

• 

Minorities  are  targets 
for  Newspaper  Fund 

A  $212,582  budget  has  been  planned  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund  for  1975.  The 
foundation  said  it  will  more  than  double 
its  efforts  next  year  to  find  and  train 
minority  journalism  students.  Grants  to¬ 
taling  $41,182  will  be  awarded  to  13 
schools  of  journalism  to  operate  Urban 
Journalism  Workshops,  and  to  send 
minority  reporters  into  predominantly 
minority  high  schools. 

• 

Pa.  group  buys 

The  Carmi  (Ill.)  Times,  a  daily,  has 
been  sold  to  a  Bradford,  Pa.  newspaper 
group  represented  by  Larry  Perotto,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  group  and  publisher  of  the 
West  Frankfort  (Ill.)  Daily  American. 
The  Marion  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  group. 


The  Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  became  the 
largest  newsprint  producer  as  a  result  of 
a  takeover  of  the  Price  Co.  Ltd.  of  Quebec 
at  a  cost  of  $125  million,  ending  a  week- 
long  struggle  against  rival  bidder  Con- 
solidated-Bathurst  Ltd.  of  Montreal. 

Abitibi  increased  its  original  bid  of  $18 
to  $25  a  share  November  21  following  an 
announcement  the  previous  day  that  C-B 
would  pay  $20  a  share.  C-B,  under  parent 
Power  Corp.  of  Canada,  said  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  about  18  percent  of  the  Price  stock 
from  Associated  Newspapers  Group  Ltd. 
of  England. 

Abitibi  chairman  T.  J.  Bell  said  at  the 
Toronto  headquarters  that  Abitibi  was 
successful  in  its  bid  for  a  maximum  of 
five  million  common  shares  of  Price,  that 
this  bid  was  slightly  over  50  percent  of 
that  company’s  common  shares.  Abitibi 
and  Price  have  combined  assets  of  $750 
million  on  total  sales  of  more  than  $770 
million. 

If  C-B’s  offer  of  $20  a  share  for  4  mil¬ 
lion  Price  shares  had  been  successful,  it 
would  have  controlled  about  60  percent  of 
Price. 

C-B  president  W.  I.  M.  Turner  said,  “I 
don’t  regard  this  as  losing.”  He  said  his 
company  tendered  in  the  Abitibi  offer  all 
of  the  18  percent  of  Price  it  acquired 
November  20  from  a  British  concern  after 
C-B  withdrew  its  bid,  saying  C-B  made 
$25  million  in  cash  selling  52.775  percent 
of  its  Price  shares,  the  same  allotment 
given  others  who  put  up  the  9.5  million 
shares. 

C-B  received  the  1.9  million  shares  of 
Price  in  exchange  for  about  900,000  shares 
of  its  own  stock  given  to  British  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspaper  Group  Ltd. 

The  Montreal  and  Toronto  stock  ex¬ 
changes  had  been  flooded  with  offers  to 
sell  9.5  million  shares  of  Price  when  the 
Abitibi  offer  was  opened,  starting  the  bid¬ 
ding  war.  On  November  20,  C-B  offered 
$80  million,  topping  an  earlier  Abitibi  bid 
of  $87  million.  But  Abitibi  came  back  with 
the  winning  bid  minutes  before  the  Thurs¬ 
day  deadline  which  would  have  opened  the 
C-B  offer.  And  C-B  withdrew’  its  bid. 

With  the  takeover  of  Price,  Abitibi  be¬ 
comes  the  world’s  largest  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducer,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  tons. 


Ask  the  Best  Broker  First! 


WASHINGTON,  D  C  1730  K  Sfreel  N  W  DALLAS  I  5  11  B. yon  Siceel,  7520 1 

20006(202)393  3456  (214)748  0345 

CHICAGO  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  SAN  FRANCISCO  1 1  1  Sutler  Street,  94104 

(312)337  2754  (415)  392  5671 

Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 
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V, 


Therms  another  limn 
you  should  know:  Your  own 


Everybody  knows  that  it’s  best  not  to  drink  before 
driving.  But  everybody  also  knows  that  most  people  drink, 
and  some  occasionally  drive  afterwards. 

So,  many  safety  officials  now  say:  "If  you  do  drink  before 
driving,  know  your  own  limit  as  well  as  the  speed  limit.” 

Records  show  that  the  biggest  problem  on  the  highway 
is  not  the  moderate  social  drinker,  but  the  problem 
drinker.  Because  most  of  us,  fortunately,  stay 
within  our  limits. 

But  if  you  can  think  of  anyone  who  could  use  a  little 
guidance,  send  for  our  booklet,  "Know  Your  Limits.”  It 
includes  the  latest  information  on  this  subject  and  it’s  free 
for  the  writing. 

If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibiy. 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 


3 


$10,000  stands  behind  this  offer 

Air  pollution— ways  to  control  it— is  one  of 
the  categories  in  the  11th  annual  $10,000 
Meeman  Conservation  Awards  for  news¬ 
paper  writing  sponsored  by  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation. 

One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded. 

The  remaining  $7500  will  be  distributed  iii 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  judges.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  to  papers. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman  Awards, 
conservation  involves  the  environment  and 
the  forces  that  affect  it.  In  addition  to  control 
of  air  pollution,  this  could  include  the  con¬ 
servation  of  soil,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife, 
and  open  space,  as  well  as  recycling  and 
overpopulation.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is,  is 
not  included. 


News  and  feature  stories,  editorials, 
columns,  cartoons,  and  photographic  reports 
or  essays  are  eligible.  A  new  conservation 
slogan  could  prove  newsworthy. 

Entries  submitted  in  the  1974  competition 
must  be  for  work  published  in  a  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  this  year.  Postmark  deadline  is  Feb.  15, 
1975.  Address  entries  to  Meeman  Awards, 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Submit  tearsheets  or  clippings  of  work 
mounted  in  some  manner.  A  sponsoring 
letter  must  accompany  each  entry.  No  entry 
blank  is  required,  and  entries  become 
property  of  The  Foundation. 
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